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A personal message to you 
—if you bought Roysters FERTILIZER 





Spring you did it with 


in cheap fertilizer. 


it was at planting time. 


charge, 
methods of farming. 


Norfolk, Va. 





i | bit 


When you put Royster’s Fertilizer under your crops last 


feeding your crops the plant food that they should have. 
This is the time of year when you can feel a 
passionate for the misguided man who put his trust 


This is just a personal message to you to say that our 
interest in your prosperity is as keen at harvest time as 
This is an invitation for you to 
write to our Farm Service Department to get, free of 
any information you need about 


P. 


ROYSTER 


Field Tested Fertilizers 
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the knowledge that you were 


little com- 


the best 
Royster Guano Company, 
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|SAVED $200. 


PICTURE wo North Car 
olina boys, Claude and Ernest Rhyne 
bought a run-down, worn-out, Alabam 
farm of 160 acres. “Just a couple mort 
fools,” said knowing neighbors. But | 
Rhyne boys fooled them. ery fall | 
they sowed hairy vetch in the cot'en mid- 
dies, and each spring they turned doe 
the vetch and planted cotton again. Now! 
when a fellow wants to go a¢ ; R) vne | 
Brothers 120-acre cotton patch in early 
spring he usually goes around. It is need- 
less to sav that these North Carolira bovs 
are growing the finest of cotton where 
five years ago cotton was a Pn 
Page 1. 
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TO LOOK OUT FOR 
the mistakes of others; 
says the proverb. 


WOMAN SPY 
cause was helped by loyal women of the 
South probably will never be known, but 
this 
Rose O’ Neal Greenhow are disclosing bits 
of information that make 
appreciative of the loyalty of those splen- 
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3 of the 5000 ARTICLES WE SELL 


Whether for the Home, Farm, Shop or Auto 
quality at prices that will make it worth while 
haven't a copy, write for one ped 
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There is always a demani for sor- 


you'll 


CIDER MILLS Sewing Machines 
Whether you have Guarar 
a few trees or for 
an orchard, Wel years 
_ 2 ; one. . ra machines 
made and sturdy oo reilacagges 
mills last} They " 
for a We] t.ful work 
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sizes. $17.90 able 
» $43 qui 
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$6.95 to $12 95. Jnished Four different styles 
$28.95 to $48.95. See Catalog 239 
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Demand Increases Daily for 


STRUVEN’S 





Send for FREE FOLDER 





Every user of STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL 
knows its benefits for health and growth 
of poultry, hogs and stock Made trom 
resh, whole fish, finely ground, supplying 


1 


the necded proteins and minerals 


Fish meal is the ideal 
clean and nourishing 


Write for Free Folder and Samples 
CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO., 


$14-A_ S. Frederick St., BALTIMORE, MD, 


feed supplement— 


aie the 


LIME FAMOUS 


Frederick County Deposits 


A mine of wealth for the farmers 


who use it. Write today for our 
best prices. Make your rserva- 
tions early for your Fall require- 
ments. 


». GROVE LIME CO. 


Lime Kiln, Frederick Co., Md. 




























Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and plaster. Cost less. 
Fire-proof ; non-warpable Her- 
cules the strongest of all wall 
boards; widely used by U. 8. 
Government on a build- 
ings. Write for factory prices and 
samples. HERCULES. PLASTER 
ARD CO., Norfotk, Va 
AFIGER BRARD 
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Stop Waste 





In this age of close profit margins 
you can’t afford to waste any of your 
corn crop or waste labor in handling 
it. About 37% of the value of the 
crop is in the fodder. Only 7% to 
10% of it is usually saved. Save it 
all and swell your profits. Cut or 
shredded fodder is good feed. What 
isn’t eaten makes good bedding that 
absorbs valuable liquid manure and 
builds soil. Save annoyance in clean- 
ing stables. If you never pass up a 
good bet, investigate this one. Stop 
this profit-leak in your corn crop. 
Write for full information. 


Ask for free booklet No. 537. 
Appleton Mfg. Co., Batavia, Ill. 


Neb. Columbus, 
Minneapolis, Minn 


APPLETON 


HUSKER 4»o SHREDDER 


Omaha, Obto 





Direct from 
Factory to you, 
Light Running, 
Easy Riding, 
Stylish 
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ness at 
BIG SAV- 
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price. 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


Inoculate with soil taken 
from a field of alfalfa, sweet clover, or bur 


clover. 


Si bur clover now. 


* * *& 


Don’t neglect the weeds, sprouts, bushes, and briars in 
the fields and pasture. Now is the time when most 
harm can be done them. Either wet, dry, or hot days 
are good days to fight them. 

* * * 

Don’t stop cultivating late corn. It needs moisture 
and cultivation helps to keep up the supply as well as 
keep the weeds down and the ground mellow. 

* * * 

The community fair is the best measure for knowing 
your community possibilities. It helps to show how we 
have lost by inaction in the past and how we can gain 
by action in the future. 

* * * 

An implement, tool, or piece of farm machinery oiled 

or painted and under 


not cured well in the field, peanuts become sour or 
rancid and lose their food and feed value. 

Peanut stakes cut in the late summer are lighter and 
last longer. Get stakes and crosspieces ready, provide 
sacks for storing the peanuts and barn room for storing 
the vines. And do not let peanut land lie idle through 
the winter. 


II—How to Get a Good Fall Seedbed 


N MAKING the ground fit for growing fall-sowed 
[ ves more care is often necessary than for spring- 

sowed crops. In the spring, the surface of the 
ground has been crumbled and loosened by freezing and 
moisture enough has accumulated to insure prompt 
germination. Not so, as a rule, in the fall. Then we 
often have to wait for a season in order that good ef- 
fects from plowing, disking, and harrowing may be 


had, 


a stand than the stirring of the seedbed after each rain, 
In keeping the surface loose we keep all the soil in good 
condition. Don’t let the best time to use the disk, har- 
row, or cultipacker slip by without using them, 


IfI—Fodder Pulling Never Pays 


T: {E excuse for pulling fodder comes from failure 
to grow hay. Both are wrong. Two wrongs don’t 
right. Corn from stalks from which the leaves 

have been pulled is poor in feed value compared with 
corn from stalks with the leaves left on. The leaves 
or blades of the corn plant make the grain. If they are 
removed, the corn is light in weight and low in 
quality. 


Fodder made by stripping the leaves from corn stalks 
is the most expensive feed we can save. It costs about 
as much to harvest it as it is worth and it often reduces 

the yield of grain 





aroof is worth two in 


so much as to offset 
the value of the fod- 





the dew, rain, and sun. 
* ” a 

The earlier the cover 
crop is started in the 
orchard, the more 
cover we will get. Oats 
and vetch are good 
and will grow almost 
everywhere if the soil 
is inoculated for vetch. 
Crimson clover is 
good if your land will 
make a catch for this 
valuable soil improver 


and protector, 
a x x* 
For starting pasture 
the fall is the best 


time. Let’s ask our- 
selves the question, 
“Do I need a pasture ?” 
The answer always 
will be “Yes” until we 
have made all the pas- 
ture we do need. If 
we have the industry 
and intelligence neces- 
sary for raising and 
keeping livestock, then 
common sense tells us 








der, even if the work 
of pulling the fodder 
were done absolutely 
free. So we are really 
paying twice as much 


as it is worth when 
we pull fodder. 
One of the main 


reasons for seed corn 
“running out” is that 
its vitality is reduced 
by having the leaves 
taken off before the 
seed gets its growth, 
Leaves to a great ex- 
tent serve the pur- 
lungs and 
stomachs and their re- 
moval is highly injuri- 
ous. Anyone can prove 
this by stripping the 
leaves from 100 corn 
plants when the grain 
is in roasting ear 
stage. When the corn 
has ripened, weigh the 
ears from the 100 
plants. Then gather 
and weigh the ears 


poses of 








that p: e is - < 
ie P page 1S a PRESIDENT CALVIN COOLIDGE PITCHING HAY ON HIS BOYHOOD FARM IN VERMONT 
ry = age results. At the time of President Harding’s untimely death Mr. Coolidge with his wife and two sons was spending his 


Seed corn should be 





vacation with his fathrer on the farm where he was born and : ) 
experience of being sworn into office as President of the United States by his father. 


spent his boyhood days. Mr. 


from another 100 
plants that have been 
allowed to keep their 
leaves. If you will try 
this little experiment, 


Coolidge had the unique 








marked in the field 
now. A bushel of 
Seed will plant about eight acres. Better seed 
will easily increase the yield by five bushels per acre. 
When this is done, then the one bushel of seed corn is 
worth forty bushels of feed or sale corn. ‘‘Two for 
one” increase is something we may brag about. Good 
Seed corn means “forty for one.” 
* ” * 

What to do with soy beans is a question some who 
have grown them for the {first time are asking. If the 
crop is good, it has already paid expenses by its im- 
Provement of the soil. If the acreage is large enough 
to justify the purchase of a soy bean harvester, by all 
Means get one. If not, then form a codperative harves- 
ter association with your neighbors. 


I—Get Ready for Peanut Harvest 


HE peanut crop may be lost after harvest and be- 
tore it is cured. The fleshy, oily nature of the 
peanut demands some time for curing. Curing 
Means getting rid of surplus moisture. In the case of 
the peanut, this is done by stacking them around poles 
with crosspieces nailed to the poles near the ground, if 


Different kinds of soils and soils in different condi- 
tions must be treated according to their needs. One 
field may require breaking and turning to cover accu- 
mulated crop residues and weeds. In such cases disk 
before breaking. Then the disk or drag harrow, culti- 
packer, or other surface-working implements should 
follow immediately behind the breaking plow. 

In other cases, such as land that has been cultivated 
through the summer, breaking may do more harm than 
good, while disking and harrowing may be all that is 
required for making a tiptop seedbed. We should pre- 
pare fall seedbeds not so much by rule as by good judg- 
ment. First, get a clear idea of what the seedbed 
should be for the crop to be sowed, remembering (1) 
that the soil should be fine or well pulverized through- 
out and especially so to the depth the seed are to be 
covered and that (2) it should also be settled or com- 
pacted, 

Let’s remember that the holding of moisture in any 
land seeded between now and December is the best 
guarantee of prompt germination, a good stand, and a 
good crop. There is nothing that can be done during 
the next two months that will go further in securing 





we don’t believe you 
Try it this fall. 


IV—Save the Best Tobacco Seed Stalks 


OST tobacco growers leave more stalks for seed 
M than are needed for sowing for next year’s crop. 

Future crops may be improved by very careful 
examination of these stalks and by selecting only the 
best for the seed supply. But one must know which are 
the best. To know this requires the experience of sev- 
eral years and a clear knowledge of the requirements 
for a good yield that will cure into the best quality. 


will ever pull any more fodder. 


Do not select seed stalks that are different from. the 
standard requirements of the type and variety grown 
Do not select stalks merely because they are taller or 
lower or heavier, since this does not mean that they are 
the best. Be guided by the shape, size, texture, and 
number of leaves to the stalk, and be sure they are free 
of disease. No farm crop is so carefully and persist- 
ently selected or bred for uniformity as is tobacco 
Seed selection is one of the simplest, easiest (if one 
knows how), and most protitable practices the tobacco 


grower can follow, 
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ie Funebred Presidiiate On the Glory 
of Work 


OT quite two years ago, being on a trip to Birm- 

ingham at the time, the writer had the pleasure of 

standing near enough to hear President Warren 
G. Harding distinctly as he delivered his now famous 
Birmingham speech of October 26, 1921. One paragraph 
of that speech, although it attracted little comment, we 
think deserves to rank with the finest utterances of the 
lamented President. Mr. Harding declared at the time 
that our native white people would have to quit depend- 
ing on immigrant or Negro labor to do the heavy or 
so-called “dirty” work. If we are to prosper, we must 
roll up our sleeves and tackle whatever job comes to 
hand, and the more vigorously we work, the more zest- 
fully can we enjoy the occasional periods of recreation 
which hard work entitles a man to enjoy. As President 
Harding went on to say: 





“We are under necessity to raise honest, hard 
manual work to a new dignity if we are to get it 
done. We will have to make its compensations 
more generous materially, and if I may say it, spir- 
itually; to make usefulness of service rather than 
spotlessness of hands the test of whatever social 
recognition depends on the individual’s occupation. 

I confess a large disgust with all such classifications, 

and I earnestly bespeak an attitude toward good, 

honorable, hard work that will end them. I do not 
want to coddle and patronize labor; I want us all to 
get out, put on blue denims, roll up our sleeves, 
let our hands be honorably soiled, and do the work. 

That’s what we've got to do, if we are to get on. 

We must do it, and be glad we can.” 

This was not mere “talk” with President Harding. 
He grew up on a farm doing hard work; he kept doing 
hard work after he became an editor—Mrs. Harding 
helping him in the office much of the time; and ‘only 
recently on his last Western trip he renewed the ex- 
periences of his farm boyhood by taking part in the 
work of wheat harvesting. 


Moreover, our new President, Calvin Coolidge, also 
farm-bred, believes as strongly as Mr. Harding in the 
glory of work—more strongly if anything. Read his 
stirring, vigorous messages on work as given on our 
next page. And look at the pictures showing President 
Coolidge as he has been spending his vacations summer 
after summer on his father’s farm and helping with the 
heavy work there just as he did when a boy. It was 
from the hard work of the farm that he “got his start.” 
And more than that, he believes in training his two boys 
in the same way. Did you notice in the papers that the 
very day on which Calvin Coolidge went on to Wash- 
ington City to take charge of the Presidency of the 
United States, Calvin Coolidge, Jr., 14 years old, “at- 
tired in khaki trousers, an old shirt, and well worn 
shoes,” kept at his work under the hot August sun in a 
New England tobacco field, making his nine hours a 
day like any other hand? President Coolidge not only 
himself learned industry and thrift on a farm, but is 
determined that his boys shall do likewise. 

We must indeed glorify hard work. As President 
Harding said, we must “make usefulness of work rather 
than spotlessness of hands” the test of occupational 
virtue. Both he and President Coolidge have rendered 


| 


America a superb service by preaching again (and prac- 
ticing) the splendid doctrine which has never been bet- 
ter expressed than in the language of Charles Kingsley: 


“Thank God every morning when you get up that 
you have something to do which must be done, 
whether you like it or not. Being forced to work, 
and forced to do your best, will breed in you temp- 
erance and self-control, diligence and strength of 
will, cheerfulness and content, and a hundied vir- 
tues which the idle never know.” 


Virginia Sets an Example of 
Co-operation 


IRGINIA has been one of the foremost states in 

promoting agricultural organization and coépera- 

tion, While the Farmers’ Union has died in so 
many states, it is still active in Virginia. While the 
Farm Bureau movement has made little headway in 
most Southern states, Virginia has an aggressive Farm 
Bureau organization. The Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute has been a better organized and more aggressive 
working force than are most annual assemblages of 
farmers at state agricultural colleges. The Tobacco 
Growers’ Co6perative Association of the Carolinas and 
Virginia has a larger percentage of growers signed in 
Virginia than in any other state. The truck growers’ 
organizations in Eastern Virginia have been conspicu- 
ously successful. In the movement for purebred sires 
and purebred seeds Virginia has also put itself in the 
lead of all Southern states. 

Now Virginia is setting a new example in organiza- 
tion and codperation. All the leading associations, so- 
cieties, etc., interested in agricultural progress have 
come together under the leadership of Director of Ex- 
tension John R, Hutcheson and have joined together to 
work out a superb “Five-year Program,” the object of 
which is to make Virginia realize upon her superb pos- 
sibilities in each particular line of progress. Fuller de- 
tails are given on page 8. 

It is a good thing to look ahead in an agricultural 
state and decide what definite things need to be done 
during the ensuing five years. It is another good thing 
to get all the leading agricultural organizations of a 
state in the spirit and mood to work together and pull 
together. But to get them all both working together 
and also working according to precise, definite, and 
well-considered plans—this is indeed an admirable 
achievement. 

We congratulate our Virginia readers on the superb 
progress that the next five years will undoubtedly show 
as a result of such a policy. But it must be remem- 
bered that such progress can be achieved only if indi- 
vidual Virginia farmers rally to the leadership thus 
presented. The Progressive Farmer is anxious to do its 
part in the “Five-year Program’ and we hope every 
Virginia reader will likewise respond, 


The Farm the Best Place to Make Men 


HE farm continues to be the best place to rear 

great men. Both President Harding and President 

Coolidge grew up as poor boys on small farms, early 
received that superb discipline that every country boy 
gets in the daily round of farm duties, and got their 
first educational training in country schools. A sketch 
of President Coolidge as carried in the Associated Press 
gives this information about him: 

“In Vermont President Coolidge’s family through 
five generations has tilled the soil, raised livestock, 
produced maple syrup and sugar, and been among 
the persons of influence in their community. To 
him in boyhood came the usual experiences of a 
country boy living on a lonely farm. Here was 
born in him the industry, frugality and self-reliance 
which became notable in later years.” 


Like many another country boy, too, President 
Coolidge had a hard time getting through college, 
boarding at a cheap $3-a-week lodging house and even 
then lacking enough money to pay his way through 
law school so that he was forced to get his law train- 
ing as an employee in a law office. But country boys 
get used to doing hard things and this quality enabled 
Calvin Coolidge to keep on until it finally put him 
into the White House. 


Facts About the Tobacco Growers’ 
Co-operative Association 


HERE seems to us no question but that the work 

of the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative Association 

of North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia 
has helped both members and non-member growers. 
The most serious objections to the year’s operation has 
been the delay in making a third payment, and yet even 
this delay has probably itself worked to the advantage 
of growers in thé long run. Director J. A. Brown and 
others in addressing audiences of South Carolina grow- 
ers have put the issue squarely up to them: 

“If the Association had forced 30,000,000 pounds 
of tobacco on the market before it wanted it, the 
effect would have been not only to lower prices on 
the 30,000,000 pounds but to keep prices lower on 
every pound of our 1923 crop. On the other hand 
by waiting to sell part of the 1922 crop we have 


maintained prices and you are getting moft money" 
for 1923 tobacco here in South Carolina than yoy 
got'a year ago. Did the Association do right jn 
delaying a third payment in order to keep prices 
good or should we have dumped all our crop, re- 
gardless of price or the effect on new crop prices?” 

In practically every case growers have endo: 
Associations’ “no dumping” gradual selling policy which 
has kept tobacco prices good. Moreover, this redried 
tobacco is now in demand by buyers at just prices, for it 
will be some time before much redried product can be 
had from the new crop. Codperative marketing hag 
helped keep up prices on the 1923 crop and farmers see 
it and the coéperative marketing association is growing 
in favor daily. 

Moreover, a large majority of growers seem to be 
enthusiastically backing the provision that each landlord 
be required to deliver to the co6perative association all 
the tobacco grown by his tenants, or else pay a px nalty 
of 5 cents a pound on such tobacco not delivered. “Yoy 
as a landlord can’t put your own tobacco on the codp- 
erative warehouse to help codperative marketing and 
then put your tenant’s tobacco on the auction warehouse 
to kill coGperative marketing,” as one leader puts it, or 
as Vice-president Joseph M. Hurt, of Virginia, says, “It 
would have been foolish for me to send two sons to 
fight for the Allies and at the same time send two sons 
to fight for Germany.” 


1 


d the 


Unquestionably the plan is going to work a hardship 
in some cases, but who gets the 5 cents penalty? The 
growers themselves. Every time a signer has to pay 5 
cents a pound he will get part of it back himself as well 
as part of the penalties every other signer pays. 


And what is much more important, the more tenant- 
grown tobacco the Association gets, the more powerful 
it will become and the better prices it can get for every 
landlord-member’s own tobacco. 


Improve, Don’t Destroy, the Crop 
Reporting Board 


URING the last eight years the amount of cotton 

harvested has averaged 7.2 per cent below the 

July forecast. For six years the yield has been 
below the July forecast, while for two years the yield 
was above. 

The speculators and some of the so-called farm lead- 
ers, are loud in their denunciation of the Government 
reports when these do not suit their purposes. They 
would much prefer the private, prejudiced reports, 
which ¢an be made to conform to the wishes of the 
“trade.” 

Producers do not make reports on the cotton crop, 
and if the government reports were stopped or impaired, 
the “trade,” which as generally used means that specula- 
tors and those who deal in or handle cotton, would have 
a fine time with things all their own way. The remarkable 
thing about the campaign against the government cot- 
ton reports is that some producers have. fallen into the 
trap set for them and are seeking to cripple or destroy 
the only means of protection which the producer has 
against the false propaganda of the speculators in 
cotton. 

The Government reports have on the whole been as 
accurate as could reasonably have been expected. The 
system has some defects, but the aim of producers 
should be to perfect the system as far as possible, in- 
stead of trying to destroy the only means they now 
have for protecting themselves against prejudiced re- 
ports of private individuals, whose interests lie more 
in misleading the producer than in furnishing him cor- 
rect information. 


HE fair and generous nature of the late President 

Harding was never better illustrated than in the 
standing instructions he gave all reporters on his papet 
as printed on the next page. Nearly all of us will find 
that we can profitably use some of Mr. Harding's 
“newspaper ethics” in our everyday life and conversa 
tion. 


HAVE you sent us your ballot? Didn’t see it? Look 


You'll find some 
want to 


up page 15 in last week’s paper. 
questions there about which we know you'll 
write us. Get your hands on this ballot now before the 
paper is lost, and write us while the questions ar‘ fresh 
or your mind. Somebody must win those prizes, why 
not you? 


AST week we addressed an earnest appeal to out 
readers to help us make The Progressive Farmef 
better. As a partial reward we announced an offer of 
$250 in cash prizes and outlined the few simple rules 
that would help the editors in awarding the prizes. We 
hope you have read that announcement carefully and 
that you will re-read it. When you do we believe you 
will consent to give us the help requested. Incidentally 
you might be the very fellow to win one of the may 
good prizes. 
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Twelve Blunders to Look Out For 


One Dozen Readers Confess Mistakes All Should Try to Avoid 


that you might warn others against?” 
That was the question we put up to our 
Farmer readers some months ago, 
offering several cash prizes for 
the best short/ answers received. 
And such a flood of letters resulted 
that it took quite a while to sort 
them out and award the prizes. In 
fact, we have been unexpectedly 
delayed in announcing the awards 
and publishing the list of special 
prize winners. But they are all 
worth waiting for, and we are glad 
to give them this week. 


‘'W HAT mistakes have you or your family made 


Progressive 





CLARENCE POE 


A Mistake That Cost a Life 


HE first prize letter calls attention to an all too 

common mistake on the part of our farm parents 

—the failure to have children regularly examined 
by a physician and promptly treated for bad teeth, im- 
paired eyesight, adenoids, diseased tonsils, or malnutri- 
tion. A Tennessee mother writes for the benefit of 
other mothers and fathers as follows: 

“The greatest mistake of my life and the one that 
cost me the greatest price was failing to see that 
our little girl was regularly examined and weighed 
by a physician. She had a good appetite and ate 
heartily, and while she was frail and thin, we 
thought it was because her father was frail and 
thia and she was like him. We did not know she 
was suffering from malnutrition until she was takea 
with a serious illness, and we lost her. 


“Parents, look after the condition and health of 
your children !” 


Mistake No. 2—Failure to Make a Will 


HE second prizewinner calls attention to a mis- 
Te against which fathers cannot be too often 

warned—failure to make a will in time. We hope 
the following letter will make many a man make haste 
to consult a competent lawyer about this important 
matter : 


“The saddest and most terrible mistake I have 
known was that of a father who neglected to make 
his will until his last hour. There was no time to 
secure the services of anyone but an incompetent 
man near by, so there were flaws in the instrument 
as written: it wouldn’t pass the courts. As a result, 
the child nearest and dearest to his heart, the one 
who had devoted her life to him, was left penniless 
and forced to live a life of hardship, while the 
property all went to the ones the father did not 
want to have it. 

“Fathers, make your wills while you are well and 
know they are all right. You'll not die a day 
earlier,” 


No. 3—Train Children to Accept 


Responsibilities 


HILE only the father or widowed mother in a 
W family may be interested in the lesson taught in 

the foregoing letter, the following letter suggests 
a mistake that both fathers and mothers should be anx- 
ious to avoid—the failure to train children to accept 
responsibility. A subscriber (who naturally wishes his 
teal name withheld) tells the story as follows: 


“My father was a hard-working man and taught 
his children to work from daylight to dark. Until 
I was twenty-two years old I never had anything 
I could say was my own. I was never allowed to 
make a trade of any kind. Father never consulted 
his sons about anything nor did he allow us to sug- 
gest anything to him. We were simply machinery 
in his hands and were raised up without any ideas 
of our own. Therefore until this day we have no 
confidence in ourselves and feel handicapped about 
any and everything we undertake. 

“Don't raise your family like this. Talk things 
over with the children, give them something of 
their own to do as they please with, let them make 
Some trades and gain the confidence that it takes to 
make men who do things.” 

There have been thousands of just such mistakes as 
this—failure to train children to accept responsibilities. 
Som times the father or mother wishes to shield the 
C. from having to do the hard thing, especially if 
the child begs a little. Sometimes the parent is unwil- 
ling to trust the child with important duties. Some- 
times the parent just doesn’t want to take the time and 
trouble to train the boy or girl to handle real responsi- 
bilities tightly. But whatever the parent’s motive may 
*, itis always a mistake not to train boys and girls to 
do the most difficult things to be done on the farm, both 
M actual farm work and actual farm business. It pays 


By CLARENCE POE 


right, congratulate him; if wrong, point out clearly just 
wherein he is wrong 


No. 4—Always Get a Receipt 


OMETIME ago over in our “Pickin’s’” department 
S we printed the story of an Indian in Oklahoma who 

insisted on getting a receipt for his newspaper sub- 
scription from the editor to whom he paid it: 


The editor tried to talk him out of it. Mr. In- 
dian insisted. After making it out, the editor 
wanted to know why he was so persistent about 
wanting a receipt, The Indian said: “Me die some- 
time. Go to big gate and St. Peter ask if I been 
good Indian. I say yes. He say, ‘Did you pay 
editor for paper?’ I say yes. He say, ‘Where is re- 
ceipt?’ I no have it. I have to run all over hell to 
find you and get receipt!” 


The same lesson which the Indian had learned so 
thoroughly is taught by the following letter : 


“We purchased a farm through a land company. 
We did not have enough money to pay all dowa, 
so a trust deed was given. The holder of this deed 
wished the buildings insured. The land company 
had the policy made and charged the premium to 
us. We paid it by note. Later on we paid the note 
and supposed the cancelled note was a receipt. 

“Ten months later we received notice from the 
insurance company that our policy would be can- 
celed if we did not pay the premium at once. We 
had the canceled note but not a receipt and it cost 
us quite a sum of money and no little annoyance, 
Now we have a receipt for every bill we pay. I 
hope our experience may help others. Business is 
business. Don't trust anyone but get a receipt.” 


No. 5—Whiskey Ruined This Man 


STORY as old as the race and yet as tragic in its 
latest manifestation as in all the millions that have 
preceded it is found in this brief note: 

“The biggest and saddest mistake I ever made 
was when I[ married a man who drank. I loved the 
man I married and trusted him fully and believed 
that he would give it up. Only God knows what I 
have suffered mentally and physically from the 
curse of strong drink. I hate whiskey far more 
than I do a rattiesnake, for it is more deadly.” 


No. 6 Bought a Home Too Late; No. 7 
a Car Too Soon 


UR sixth experience letter is like a number of 

others reporting similar delays in buying a home: 

“The greatest mistake I ever made was waiting 
till I was thirty-five to buy a home. I was afraid 
to go in debt. Five years ago I bought twelve acres 
and borrowed $600 and paid it back the second 
year. I found it much easier to pay off a debt when 

I owned the land than it was to work as a tenant 

and save money to buy with later, besides having 

the pleasure of enjoying my home and improving 
the land while paying for it.” 

Another reader reports another not uncommon mis- 
take—that of investing in an automobile before the 
farm and home are properly equipped. We believe in 
farmers owning cars, but before buying a car a farmer 
should buy the needed farm and home machinery and 
equipment which will enable him to cultivate more and 
better, and so make more money with which to keep up 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “RAIN SONG” 


NE of the most famous poems ever writ- 
ten m the South is the indomitably cheer- 
ful “Rain Song” by Robert Loveman, the 
Georgia poet. The death of Mr. Loveman last 
month lends especial interest to the republica- 
tion of his fine message of courageous opti- 
mism., 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It's raining daffodils; 


In every dimpled drop T see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 


The clouds of gray engulf the day, 
And overwhelm the town; 

It isn't raining rain to nfe, 

It's raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where every buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 


A health unto the happy! 
A fig for him who fretst 
it isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Lovemaa. 














acar. Here is a letter from one farmer's wife on that 


point: 

“The greatest mistake we ever made was buying 
an automobile before we put a good home with 
modern equipment and conveniences on our farm. 
We have no lights, waterworks, music, and such 
things for our home and I have more drudgery to 
do than ever before because it takes all the money 
I once had from selling chickens, bacon, etc., to 
keep the car going.” 


No, 8—Failure to Take Part In Church 
and Social Life 


most serious mistakes a farm family can make— 

a failure to take part in the church and social life 
of the community, a failure to develop friendships and 
the fine social relations that do so much to make life 
worth living: 


N NOTHER letter confesses frankly to one of the 


“The greatest mistake we have made as a family 
has been staying almost entirely at home, never go- 
ing to church or to any of the social affairs of the 
community. We have missed association with 
people and the friendships we would have formed 
and our children are timid and afraid of strangers. 
Everyone should spend as much time as he can 
taking part in the social and religious life of the 
community.” 


No. 9—A Little Lesson In Giving Notes 


HOUSANDS of folks have given notes to agents 

on the basis of the agent's promises, only to find 

a little later that the agent had gone and _ his 

promises, too, but that the note remained—binding with 

respect to all the payments but including none of the 

vanished agent’s sugary promises. Here is an experi- 
ence in point :— 


“A slick-tongued agent with his outfit came to 
our home and my husband gave him his note for 
$375 with a written agreement that if at the end of 
one year we were not satisfied, the agent would re- 
move the equipment free of charge. The agent 
also declared that if it were not convenient for us 
to pay at maturity we could renew the note and 
have all the time desired to pay. 

“The plant was not at all satisfactory and when 
we notified the agent to remove it we found he had 
sold the note to an innocent purchaser whom we 
could in no way hold to the contract, and he refused 
to give us more time to meet the payment. We 

(Concluded on page 9, column 1) 


A Book to Get This Week 


Pais, Calvin Coolidge, it may not be gener 





ally known, is the author of a book, a book which 

we read with genuine appreciation when it came 
out four years ago, Mr. Coolidge being then Governor 
of Massachusetts. The book is mainly a collection of 
his addresses, the title being Have Faith in Massachu- 
setts (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Pubs.) President 
Coolidge believes in the sturdy, elemental New England 
virtues—work, thrift, and character: “plain living and 
high thinking.” The following paragraph admirably 
illustrates the quality and spirit of the man and the 
book—and the message is so fine and so much needed 
by young America that we gladly print it in italics; 


“Work is not a curse, it is the prerogative of in- 
telligence, the only means to manhood, and the 
measure of civilisation. Savages do not work. The 
growth of a sentiment that despises work is an ap- 
peal from civilization to barbarism,” 





A Thought for the Week 


EMEMBER there are two sides to every question, 
Get both. 
Be truthful. 
_ Get the facts. Mistakes are inevitable, but strive 
for accuracy. I would rather have one story exactly 
right than a hundred half wrong. 
Be deceiit. 
Boost—don’t 


Be generous. 
There’s good in 


Be fair. 
everybody. 


knock. 


Bring out the good in everybody, and never needlessly 


hurt the feelings of anybody. 


In reporting a political gathering, get the facts; tell 
the story as it is, not as you would like to have it. Treat 
all parties alike. If there’s any politics to be played, 
we will play it in our editorial columns, 

Treat all religious matter reverently. 

If it can possibly be avoided, never bring ignominy to 
an innocent woman or child in telling of the misdeeds 
or misfortunes of a relative. 

And, above all, be clean. Never let a dirty word 
or suggestive story get into type. I want this paper se 
conducted that it can go into any home without de- 
stroying the innocence of any child.—President War- 


ren G. Harding's standing instructions to reporters on 
his paper, the Marion, Ohio, Star. 
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Beef and Dairy Cattle Suggestions 


Large Jerseys Produce Best 


READER asks: “Will a large Jersey or 


enerally give more milk than a smaller one 


Holstein 
cow 2 
the 
It is probably true that a moderately large specimen 


of same breed?” 

of a breed, which is an indication of good feeding and 
development as well as of inheri- 
tance, will produce more on an av- 
erage than undersized individuals. 
This probably holds true of all 

breeds, but we have proof of it as 


Jersey breed from the 


regards the 
Missouri Experiment Station as re- 
ported in the Missouri Farm News 
Service. 

“In the att] 
weighing from 625 up to 1,12: 
pounds were the 

amount, of fat produced. The Jerseys whose aver- 

age weight was 625 pounds, produced an average of 

340 pounds of fat, while those averaging 1,125 

pounds produced 471 pounds of fat. Hlowever, it 

was also found after the animal reaches about 1,000 

pounds there is not a corre sponding increase in fat; 

but up to that weight the increase was marked,” 

This applies to Jersey cows. As the cows 
heavier in weight from 625 pounds up to at least 1,000 
pounds, the average production was greater, but above 
1,000 pounds weight up to 1,125 pounds the average pro- 
duction did not similarly the weight in- 


experiment Cc 


TAIT BUTLER 
tested as to 


were 


increase as 
creased, 

Even 1,000 pounds is a heavy weight for a Jersey 
cow and the results of this study indicate that the 
larger the Jersey cow up to 1,000 pounds weight, the 
better the production. 

The lesson is plain. First, feed and develop 
to their’ full inheritance, or up to at least 1,000 pounds 
in weight. There are two factors determining size in 
cows, feeding and care on the one hand and inheritance 
on the other. Second, if with good feeding and care 
the cows will not grow to good size, in the case of the 
Jersey to around 1,000 pounds, then introduce blood 
with an inheritance of more size. 

While we cannot refer our inquirer to specilic tests 
regarding this question as applied to Holsteins, we be- 
lieve it is highly probable that the same rule will ap- 
ply to this breed, up to a weight that is recognized as 
rather large for the breeds. A weight of 1,000 pounds 
for a Jersey cow is probably as much above the aver- 
age as 1,350 pounds would be for a Holstein: If we 
assume that 1,350 pounds for the Holstein is on a level 
with 1,000 pounds for the Jersey cow, and assume that 
the rule found to apply to the Jersey also applies to the 
Holstein, then on the average the production of Hol- 
stein would be greater the weight increased 
up to 1,350 pounds or possibly up to 1,400 pounds, 


cows as 


Winter Pastures for Cattle 


READER in the northern third of the 

growing area wants a winter pasture for cattle. 

He “my land is fair, not rich or poor, but 
in fine condition for sowing. What shall I sow?” 

It would be fine if we could have a winter pasture 
for cattle far north as our reader located, but 
there is no plant that will grow during a cold winter in 
in the northern half of the Cotton Belt. Moreover, in 
winter the ground is quite generally so wet that heavy 
animals like cattle grazing will tramp the fall seeded 
crops into the land and the tramping also injures the 
soil. 


cotton 


Savs 


as is 


On sandy lands and in the Southern third of the cot- 
ton growing area considerable winter grazing for cattle 
may be obtained from fall-seeded plants, but winter 
grazing farther north is uncertain and less in quantity. 
During as cold weather as we frequently 
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pecially the clovers, and we would not advise sowing 


large area at first. 
ains for pasture should be sowed rather 
practiced. In the northern 


Belt they should be sowed from 


The small gr 


early and heavy seeding 
third of the 
the first to 


On rich soils in the South, where there is plenty of 


Cotton 


the middle of September. 


lime, such plants j 
1 


s blue grass, rye grass, orchard grass 
and the ck r 


vers will furnish considerable grazing, when 


established, 


once a during favorable winters. 


Beef Cattle Feeding Questions 


READER 


been paying $6 to $8 a ton 


Says he has 


o! 


tobacco grower 
for stable 

rather low quality and is thinking of feeding beef 
cattle and making his own supply of manure. He asks 


who is a 
manure 


the following questions: 

1. }low do the analyses of cow manure and horse 
manure compare? 

2. Are pine straw and oak leaves good for litter or 
bedding ? 

3. How many head of cattle would be required to 
make 100 tons of manure in four months, feeding under 
cover ? 

4. Hlow many tons each of cottonseed meal and cot- 
tonseed hulls would they need per month ? 

5. Would velvet beans and corn, ground in pod and 
ear, be a satisfactory feed? 

1. The analysis of manure, or its composition, varies 
greatly depending on the feed the animals receive, the 
kind and amount of bedding, the kind of animal and 
the amount of moisture it contains, and in most cases 
to the amount of leaching which has taken place from 
exposure. Even though the animals are fed and kept 
under cover there will be a difference in the composition 
of the manure made in a barn with a cement floor and 
one with a ground floor. Since about one-half the fer- 
tilizing value of the manure is in the liquid part, or the 
urine, it is important to save all possible, by a good 
floor or an abundance of bedding. 

MANURE 

Cow 

.64 per cent 


36 per cent 
.87 per cent 


ANALYSES OF 


Nitroyen 
Phosphoric 
Potash 


28 per cent 
53 per cent 

These data are from Vivian, the cow manure being 
from deep stall and the horse manure fresh. Of course, 
they are onky approximations. Based on these analy- 
ses a ton of cow manure would contain 12.8 pounds 
nitrogen, 7.2 pounds phosphoric acid and 17.4 pounds of 
potash; while a ton of horse manure would contain 11.6 
pounds nitrogen, 5.6 pounds phosphoric acid and 10.6 
pounds of potash. 

2. Pine straw and oak leaves make very satisfactory 
bedding. They may not decay as quickly as some kinds 
of bedding used, but will rot more quickly than saw- 
dust or shavings, which are frequently used. They will 
need to be used freely to absorb and hold all the urine, 
especially on a ground floor and until considerable 
manure has accumulated. 

3. The amount of manure produced per day will de- 
pend on the size of the animal and the amount and 
kind of feed and bedding used. Assuming that these 
steers are to be fed only cottonseed hulls for roughage 
and cottonseed meal as the concentrate, we may count 
on a rather small quantity of manure per 1,000-pounds 
live weight of the cattle; but it will of a 
high composition if all is saved. Assuming that bed- 
ding will be used freely we may count on forty to fifty 
pounds of manure per day for 1,000 pounds of cattle, 
if they are liberally fed. With a production of forty 


be rich or 


for 120 days a 1,000-pound steer ld 
produce 4,800 pounds of manure in 120 days or four 
To produce 100 tons of manure in four 1 


, 
pounds 


a day 
months. 
at that rate would require about forty-two head 
tle. We estimate that it will take about fifty 
cattle of an average weight of 1,000 pounds or 
and hu 
liberally bedded on pine straw and to pi 
100 tons of manure in 120 days or four months, 
4. It will 


tense ed 


pounds of cattle fed on cottonseed meal 


} ‘ 
i€aves 


‘equire about four and one-half tons of cot. 
to feed fifty head of cattle weighing 1,000 
| month, 


t 

meal 

pounds each thirty days, or a This estimate js 

based on an allowance of six pounds of cottonseed meal 

: a 

hould 
} 


days, 


a day per Cattle averaging that amount of 


1 
} 


tonseed mea 


ad, 
1 a day per 1,000 pounds live weight 
that 


not receive allowance for more than ninety 
Allowing twenty pounds of hulls per head per day, fifty 
cattle would consume fifteen tons of cottonseed hulls qa 
month. 

5. Velvet bean and pod meal and corn and cob meal, 
with some cottonseed meal, would make a good feed, 
The bean pods and corn cobs would add variety to the 
roughage and less cottonseed hulls would be required, 
Two parts by weight of corn and cob meal and one part 
each of velvet bean and pod meal and cottonseed meal 


ought to make a splendid ration. 


Judging Dairy Cows By the Escutcheon 
READER writes: “Please give me the title of a 
book and the name of the author, a Frenchman, 
who was such a famous judge of dairy cattle, and 

who, after inspecting a cow, could tell almost to a pint 

the amount of milk she would give on a given amount 
of feed.” : 

We assume that our reader refers to the Frenchman, 
Guenon and his treatise on the escutcheon, or “milk 
mirror” as an indication of the capacity of cows to pro- 
duce milk. Modern dairy authorities attach little or no 
importance to this theory as the facts do not bear it out. 

The escutcheon of the dairy cow is marked by the re- 
versing of the hair on the thighs on each side of and 
above the udder. The line formed by the meeting of 
the hair, which above points downward and below points 
upward is clearly marked. Guenon classified escutch- 
eons according to size, form, etc., and based his esti- 
mates as to the capacity of the cow for milk production 
on these. 

As stated, the escutcheon has no value in the judging 
of dairy cattle and is not recognized as of any im- 
portance by present day judges. Of course, no one can 
judge accurately of the quantity of milk a cow will give 
from her appearance, and such statements as made by 
our reader have probably been responsible for the 
equally erroneous and extreme statement that no one 
can tell anything about the capacity for milk production 
by a cow’s appearance.- He can in nearly every case tell 
good cows from poor ones and generally he can tell the 
good cows from average or medium producers. In 
other words, there is a fairly close relationship between 
approved dairy type and indications of production and 
the capacity of the cow to produce, There are excep- 
tions to these rules, as to most others, and for that rea- 
son the only certain way of knowing a cow’s capacity to 
produce milk and fat is to use the scales to weigh the 
milk and the Babcock test to measure the butter fat. 
But while no one can tell as to the capacity of a cow to 
produce milk, a good judge can easily separate the good 
from the inferior ones. 


Grinding Corn May Not Pay 
RINDING corn is of 
horses, beef cattle and hogs. 
when the cob is ground with the grain, it will 

probably pay to grind corn, if it can be done at a rea- 
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and sandy, and some grazing can 
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\ When corn or any other grain is fed 
whole or ground a certain portion passes 
through the animals undigested. This is 
true of even a large kernel grain like 
corn when fed whole as well as of wheat, 
rye or sorghum grain. It is probable that 
more through the un- 
crushed and undigested in the case ol 
those with a small hard kernel 
than with corn. 

Of course, when these 
a ground some of them are not digested, 
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URING the Buchanan administra- 

D i Mrs. Rose O’Neal Greenhow 
leaders of Washe 

She was a Southerner 
had lived in Washington 
since girlhood; a widow, beautiful, ace 
complished, wealthy, and noted for her 


was one of the 
ington society. 
by birth, but 


wit and forceful personality. 

Her home was the rendezvous of those 
prominent in official life in the City of 
Washington. She was personally ace 
quainted with all the influential men of 
the country, many of whom she had en- 
tertained in her home. She knew Presi- 
dent Buchanan well, as well as William 
H. Seward, then a Senator from New 
York. Her niece, who was also a grand- 
daughter of Dolly Madison, was the wife 
of Stephen A. Douglas. It was in such 
company that my friend watched the war 
clouds grow and darken and _ finally 
break at Charleston, which was the be- 
ginning of the four years of war. 

Among Rose’s guests at the time war 
came was Col. Thomas Jordon, who, be-, 
fore leaving Washington to accept the 
appointment of Adjutant General of the 
Confederate Army at Manassas, asked 
Rose if she would not help the Confed- 
eracy by being a secret correspondent 
about military operations, which she 
was so well fitted to do, as she could 
find out more than any man could. So 
‘after telling her that the South needed 
her, he left her a cipher code, and ar- 
ranged that all of her letters to him 
were to be addressed to Thomas John 
Rayford. With that he left her and 
crossed the’ river into Virginia. telling 
her to gather all information in her own 
way from all, both friends and foe 


News That Helped at Bul 
HUS Rose worked throughout the 
first months of the war. 
Was surrot with 
formed regiments, drilling and making 
ready to take up the cry that was already 
heard over the city, “On to Richmond!” 
When would they start? Where would 
they strike first? These were two ques- 
tions that the Confederates were very 
anxious to have answered, for their plan 
of campaign would depend on_ those 
things. It was Rose Greenhow who 
found out and sent word to General 
Beauregard at Manassas, where he anx- 
ously awaited tidings of the Federal 
advance. It was about July 10 that the 
first message from Rose was sent to him, 
Saying that the intended advance of the 
enemy was across the Potomac and on 
to Manassas via Fairfax Court House 
and Centerville. It was brought into the 
Confederate lines by a young lady (Miss 
Duval) of Washington, who went as a 
market girl and carried the message to 
Fairfax Court House to a house occu- 
pied by the wife and daughter of an 
officer in the Federal Army but who 
themselves were both Southern-born and 
loyal to their native land. General Beau- 
regard at once began his preparations 
and sent word to President Davis to call 
in all of the scattered forces. The Fed- 
eral forces were again delayed and the 
exact date was as indefinite as ever. It 
was during these trying days of waiting 
that G. Donnellan, who, before joining 
the side of the South, had been a clerk 
in the Department of the Interior, said 
he was going back to Washington and 
find out something definite. He left 
armed with two words in Col. Jordon’s 
cipher, “Trust bearer,” and was told to 
report to Mrs. Rose Greenhow. She said 
> wae sent in answer to her prayer, for 
she was in desperate need cf a messen- 
ger. She hastily wrote her important 
hote. “Orders issued for McDowell to 
move on Manassas tonight,’ and she 
Bave it to Donnellan whom she sent in 
man eey in relays of horses down the 
. ern shore of the Potomac to a ferry 
rah — cross. Cavalry couriers 
Sed thot ne note to General Beaure- 
she night, July 16. The next day 
word, “Let them come; we are 
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ready for them.” The way she got her 
information was, she managed to get a 
copy of the order issued to McDowell. 
When the War Department recovered 
from the effect of Bull Run, it at once 
began to locate where the steady and 
swift flowing stream of information to 
Richmond had its beginning. Suspicion at 
once feil on Rose. But she would not 
leave her post of duty, although she was 
obliged to have realized the danger. Day 
after day she waited to be arrested, but 
all the time she was at work sending all 
the news she could gather to her friends 
across the river. She told a friend that 
“it was very exciting, for I would go 
walking with one of the officials, either 
military or state, and as we would pass 
a washerwoman carrying her basket of 
clean clothes or maybe a gaily attired 
youth from Avenue, I would 
know by the way the woman held her 
basket or in the way the youth twirled 
his cane, that news had been received or 


I open up my 


Seventh 


was wanted. I would then 
communications in some way. 
t messages from so many 


sO many 


She would g 
different people and in strange 


ways. 


The Arrest of Mrs. Greenhow 
da THE morning of August 23, Rose 


was returning from a with 
a member of the diplomatic corps. As 
she paused a moment at a neighbor's 


walk 


1 


door, one oi her humble agents chanced 
to be coming her Further down 
the street two men were watching her; 
she knew their mission. To her passing 
agent she called softly: “I think that I 
am about to be arrested. Watch from 
Corcoran’s, I shall raise my handker- 
chief to my face if they arrest me. Give 
the information to my friends.” She 
then crossed the street to her house. She 
had several important papers with her 
that morning and also a small note which 
she swallowed to destroy; the other let- 
ter in cipher she had to trust to later 
chance to destroy, as she could not get 
it out of her pocket without being seen. 
As she went up her steps the two men 
who had followed her stepped up, and 
she turned and faced them, waiting for 
them to speak. “Is this Mrs. Green- 
now?” “Yes,” she replied, and asked, 
“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
“IT have come to arrest you,” one of them 
answered. She asked to see the warrant 
bravely enough except for what seemed 
a nervous movement of a fluttering 
handkerchief. The detectives did not 
notice it, but to the man on the corner 
it was the signal. 


way. 


They followed her into the house and 
shut the door. She said: “It seemed but 
a moment before the house was filled 
with men, and they began to search 
everywhere. Men rushed into my bed- 
room and went into everything that I 
had. Even the little scraps of papers 
that my little girl and her friends had 
been writing on were seized and thought 
to be correspondence from the enemy.” 

It was a very hot day and she asked 
to be allowed to change her dress, which 
was grudgingly allowed, but almost by 
the time she-had reached her room they 
flung open her door. She barely had 
time to destroy the cipher note in her 
pocket. Very shortly afterwards a wo- 
man detective arrived and examined all 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL IN ALABAMA 


Her house was fhen a 
bait, and detectives waited behind the 
doors to arrest all who did not know 
about her arrest and might come there. 
Mrs. Greenhow sought means to warn 
them to stay away, but all of her ser- 
vants were under guard. But there was 
one who was not under arrest, that was 
her little daughter, Rose, only eight years 
old, who climbed a tree and called to all 
that passed, ‘Mother has been arrested.” 
Soon the detectives heard her and drag- 
ged her weeping from the tree. In spite 
of the agent on the corner and what 
Rose could do, the trap was sprung many 
times that day. ; 
Mrs. Mackall and her _ sister, 
friends of Rose Greenhow’s, were seized 
as they entered the door and searched 
The mother, coming to 


of her clothes. 


close 


and detained. 


find her daughters, became a prisoner 


also. 


were in 
Greenhow 


night the men who 
re became drunk, so Mrs. 
them on to loud 
r to her friends who might come 
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ise died down too soon t 








charge of being engaged in contrabtnd 
and treasonable correspondence with the 
Confederates. After midnight, there 
were a few minutes when the guard was 


s what Rose had been 
slipped into the dark 
from the top shelf a 
were the 

them in 


asleep, and that wa 
watching for. She 
and got 


between 


library 
book 

coveted dispatches: 
the folds of her dress she slipped back 
into her room. In a few minutes the 
guard returned to his post at her door. 
She had been permitted the companion- 
ship of Mrs. Mackall, and now as they 
reclined on the bed which was in the 
shadow, they placed the dispatch in Mrs. 
Mackall’s stocking in her shoe, so in that 
way the despatch was saved, for between 
3 and 4 o'clock Saturday morning, the 
friends who had been detained were al- 
lowed to depart—and with Mrs. Mackall 
there went the priceless despatch. 


How a Ball of Yarn Carried a 
Message 


HE guards went through every book 

leaf by leaf, but too late, for the 
despatches were gone. Everything in the 
house was searched. 

Rose told me of how she made a ball 
of pink wool help her send a message. 
Among the prisoners in her home were 
the wife and daughter of Judge Phillips. 
Mere suspicion had caused their arrest, 
but influence was able to get their free- 
dom, though not able to keep them from 
being deported from Washington. They 
were released from prison and given 
three days to get ready to leave and go 
to the south side of the Potomac. On 
the day before their departure, you can 
imagine their surprise to see Mrs. Green- 
how, closely guarded on both sides by 
Federal guards, coming up to their front 
window and toss a ball of pink wool in 
at the window, saying, “Here is your 
yarn that you left at my house,” and 
then passed on laughing with the stupid 
guards. Mrs. Phillips knew she had left 
no yarn at her home, so she and her 
daughter carefully unwound the ball. 
Four days later, in spite of her having 


whose leaves 


concealing 
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been searched at Fortress Monroe, Mrs 
Phillips placed in the hands of Jefferson 
Davis the ball of pink yarn and its con- 
tents—one of Rose Greenhow’s dispatch- 
es in cipher. It was by such means she 
was able to outwit her many guards. 
Soon Miss Mackall was ordered to her 
met 


was ordered 


own home and these friends never 


again on this earth. Ros 
papers and 
their contents. 


friend of 


was not al- 
Edwin 


not to buy any 
lowed to know 
M. Stanton was an old hers 
and she tried to get him to appear for 
her and try to obtain for her a writ of 
habeas corpus, but he declined. When 
the judge advocate, making an unofficial 
call, asked to what terms would she be 
willing to subscribe for her release, she 
replied with unbroken courage, “None, 
sir. I demand my unconditional release, 
indemnity for losses, and the restoration 
of my papers and effects.” 


The Tragic Death of Mrs. Greenhow 


ATER Rose Greenhow was sent to the 

old Capitol Prison. She was tried 
and sentenced to exile. At last, worn 
out, she consented to go south and not 
to return as long as war lasted, so she 
was sent to Fortress Monroe, where she 
told the provost that she wanted to be 
sent wherever President Davis was. He 
told her Davis was in Richmond, but it 
would be in Federal hands before she 
could reach there. To that she replied 
that she would take her chances, so on 
the next morning, June 4, she and little 
Rose arrived in Richmond, and _ that 
evening our President called on her, and 
7 “But for 
Battle of 


ores ting were: 


his words of 


vou there would have been no 
Bull Run.” T e words repaid her, she 
said, jor all she had endured 

Could I tell you the story of the 27 
months of Re G how’s life, much 
of the secret history of the Confederacy 


revealed. Everyone thinks that 
she went to England and France for the 
but she only 


daughter in a convent. It 


cause, said she was going to 
place her little 
Was while she 
wrote her book, “\/y /imprisonment, or 
the First Year of Abolition Rule in 
IWashington.” 

She 
went and 
there. 

It was in 1864 that she left England 
suddenly and sailed for Wilmington on 
the ship Condor. She had planned to 
return almost at once and be married 
and live in England, but the fact that 
she left her sweetheart and her little 
daughter and risked her life to run the 
blockade, seems strong evidence that her 
business in the Confederate States was 
important indeed. 

On the night of September 30, the 
Condor arrived opposite the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River, the entrance for 
Wilmington, and in the darkness stole 
swiftly by the blockade. She was almost 
in the mouth of the river and not 200 
yards from shore when they sighted a 
vessel ahead and thought it was one of 
the Federal squadron, so the frightened 
pilot ran his ship on New Inlet bar. In 
truth the vessel they saw was the block- 
ade runner Night Hawk, which had been 
run down the night before. Mrs. Green- 
how was afraid of being caught, so she, 
with Judge Holcombe and Lieutenant 
Wilson, who were Confederate agents, 
asked that they be put ashore. The boat 
was capsized and Rose Greenhow went 
to her death, for around her body was 
much gold that weighted her down. 

The next day her body was washed 
ashore and she was buried with the Con- 
federate flag wrapped around her coffin, 
and every Memorial Day her grave is 
decorated with the graves of the soldiers 
of 1861-1865. 

It is also told that when her body was 
found that there were papers addressed 
to President Davis, and that they were 
sent to him. 


was over there that she 


everywhere she 
influence over 
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she had much 








Virginia Plans a Great Forward Move 


Old Dominion Farmers Should Rally to Superb Program Presented 
By C. L. NEWMAN 


HE Virginia State Farmers’ Institute 

held at Blacksburg August 8-10 was 

not only the best convention of its 
kind in point of attendance that was ever 
held in Virginia, but it was the first to be 
built on a co-ordi- 
nated structure and 
progressive founda- 
tion. Plans haye been 
made and machinery 
started for putting 
through a definite 
agricultural program 
for the whole state. 
The carrying out of 
this program is being 
participated in by 
twenty-odd organizations, each represent- 
ing a different branch of Virginia agri- 
culture and under the leadership of men 
of proved ability for achievement, 

At this recent meeting, plans and speci- 
fications were made for the development 
of a “Five-year Agricultural Program” 
with Director of Extension John R., 
Hutcheson as chairman. Director Hutche- 
son said that the various departments of 
the State College of Agriculture had felt 
the need of a detinite long term program 
for development in agriculture and home 
economics. A start was made three years 
ago and the movement has been gather- 
ing force all the while, culminatiny at the 
recent meeting in an organization with a 
defined purpose. 


MR, NEWMAN 


’ 


“Up to the present time,” said Director 
Hutcheson, “no effort on the 
part of any central agency has been made 
to co-ordinate the agricultural program 
of the whole state. Each agricultural or- 
ganization has its own program but there 
is no well-thought-out single program 
that all of these agencies back and feel 
responsible for. Heretofore all of us 
have been taking agriculture as we found 
it and trying to improve it. Not enough 
thought has been given to the question as 
to whether we are developing production 
and marketing along the right lines,, What 
we have now in the way of agricultural 
development is largely the result of free 
operation of natural influences. 

“Conscious effort to reorganize and 
direct our products and marketing prob- 
lems carries with it very great responsi- 
bility and the effort should not be made 
unless we are willing to give the whole 
matter more serious study, followed by 
earnest, well planned work, 


conscious 


“Active efforts through the past year 
were largely confined to codperative mar- 
keting and to giving assistance to newly 
organized associations. The time has now 
come when this program committee 
chould broaden its field of operations and 
widen its sphere of usefulness.” 


Thirteen Problems of Virginia 


Farm Progress 


IRECTOR Hutcheson then went on to 

name a dozen or more specific, ques- 
tions calling for the consideration ofgall 
agencies interested in: 

1, How can farming be made to pay, espec- 
fally in those parts of the state where the 
value of land has largely risen? ‘ 

2. How can we insure the permanent reten- 
tion of the fertility of the soil? 

3. What effect is the growth of cities hav- 
ing on the size and character of nearby 
farms? 

4, What effect are the present rail rates 
having on the type of farming in Virginia? 

5. Should the type of agricultural diversity 
in different sections of the state be bettcr 
adjusted to transportation facilities? 

6. Can anything be done to develop cattle 
and hog production im certain sections of the 
state! 

7. What should be the nature of the future 
dairy development in Virginia? 

8. What part should prodnei‘on play in the 
agricultural development of Virginia? 

9. Should it be our policy to promote new 
marketing organizations or to perfect those 
already in operation or now being formed? 

10. How can we better deveiwp fruit and 
truck industries? 

11. What should be our policy in the devel- 
opment of water power? 

12. What can be done 
country home? 

13. What can be done to make 
and home program one? 


to preserve the 


the farm 


Organizations That Are Ready for 
Work 


O ONE need have the idea that this 

“Agricultural Program” is a small or 
weak youngster. The organizations of 
the State that have worked for the devel- 
opment of the state’s agricultural indus- 
tries are strong and the greatest obstacle 
in their way has been their independence 
of similar organizations. Now these 
twenty-odd groups are to codperate with 
each other through a central or head or- 
ganization. How else could it be possible 
to attain the greatest good? The pro- 
gram committee will be made up of com- 
mittees representing the following organi- 
zations and institutions: The Virginia 
Crop Improvement Association, the State 
Horticultural Society, the Agricultural 
Press, the Poultry Breeders’ Association, 
the Division of Markets, the State Farm- 
ers’ Institute, the Division of Agricul- 
fural Statistics, Farm Bureau, Farmers’ 
Union, Tri-State Tobacco Association, 
Southern Produce Exchange, Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station, Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Association, Intermediate Rural 
Credits Bank, Codperative Educational 
Association, V. P. Il. Agricultural College, 
Virginia Experiment Station, Virginia 
Extension Division, Home Demonstration 
Work, Agricultural High Schools, State 
Club Department, Southwest Virginia 
Produce Exchange, and the Virginia 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 

Committees for formulating definite 
plans for organizing and developing for 
progress under the following heads are 
at work: Crops and Soils, Dairying, 
Poultry, Swine, Beef Cattle, Sheep, Truck 
Horticulture, Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Agricultural Economics and 
Marketing, Agricultural Education, Agri- 
cultural Investigation, and Rural Home 
Development. 


Crops, 


Some Virginia Extension Projects 


IRECTOR Hutcheson when asked to 

give the main lines of work now un- 
der way in the Extension Service gave 
these as the more important projects: 

Agronomy.—Seed certification, including 
wheat, corn, soy beans, and Irish pota- 
toes; lime and legumes in soil improve- 
ment; and pastures and meadows. (This 
last project has been carried on for a 
number of years and is responsible for 
increasing the yield of hay in the state 
by one-third of a ton per acre.) 

Horticuliture—Packing houses and 
methods; standardization of products for 
coéperative marketing; effective spray 
calendar; orchard management; demon- 
stration and development of four vege- 
table exchanges. 

Animal Husbandry.—Bull and purebred 
sire association; baby beef; replacing 
sires and several hog projects. As many 
as 200 scrub beef cattle have been re- 
placed. 

Dairying—Advanced registration; 12 
cow testing associations with 5,000 head 
of cattle; three codperative milk selling 


associations; cheese factory development ; 
standardization of products. 

Poultry.—Culling; egg-laying contests ; 
boys’ and girls’ clubs; codperative asso- 
ciations in formation with 75,000 birds 
enrolled; increasing purebred birds; and 
feeding and preparing for market. 

Plant Pathology.—Corn root rot; locse 
smut in cereals; wildfire and blackfire in 
tobacco; eradication of cedar rust; bar- 
berry eradication. 

These are a part of the main depart- 
mental or divisional projects to which 
concentrated attention has been and is be- 
ing given, but the outstanding project en- 
gaged in by the extension and other 
forces is the “Five-year Program” pro- 
ject. All institutions, associations, etc.. 
are together in this movement and are 
cooperating in its development. 


Virginia’s Three Resources: Soils, 
Waterpowers, Harbors 


. R. HORSLEY, farmer and legislator, 
made a strong plea for the conserva- 
tion and utilization of Virginia’s natural 
resources, which he declared to be vast 
and almost limitless. The three natural 
resources to which we must look for 
production, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion, and which must be conserved and 
developed for the people and not for the 
enrichment of a favored few are (1) 
soil, (2) water power, and (3) harbors. 
First, as to Sotls—By not growing 
crops especially adapted to the soil, every 
effort is wasted, since the margin of 
profit is low, and in many instances 
there are losses. Wheat, corn, ete., are 
grown on land incapable, in its present 
condition, of yielding a profit. A case 
was cited where a soil known as “chest- 
nut” land was valued at $5 and less per 
acre. It was worth no more when culti- 
vated in the farm crops commonly grown 
in the state. But it was found that this 
land produced fine apples, and now, in 
its crude state, is worth and selling for 
$30 per acre. Fields need to be shaped 
and balanced for better use of improved 
implements. Worn and wasted land 
must be improved and low-yielding fields 
changed to high-yielding by systematic 
means of improvement. 

Second, Waterpowers-—Virginia is es- 
pecially blessed in the large number of 
swift and everflowing streams that fall 
from the mountains to the sea. If this 
xreat resource of energy were harnessed 
and put to work in needed manufacturing 
and power plants, towns and cities would 
spring up, bringing into the state a large 
number of consumers for every farm 
product. Revenue from water now 
wasted in Virginia would more than 
support the expanded highway system 
of the state and make within the state’s 
borders, from the state’s resources, hun- 
dreds of manufactured articles now 
made outside the state. 


Third, Harbors—Within the borders 
of Virginia there lies almost idle the 
greatest harbor in the world—not Hamp- 
ton Roads alone but all of Chesapeake 





say so. 


$50 in prizes. Mail letters by August 28. 


Mail letters by August 30. 


prize $3. 


pay $i for the best such letter each week. 


photos any time. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for thebest letters on the subjects indicated below 
with cash payments or a choice of valuable books for all other letters printed. 


No letter must be over 300 words long. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARMERS.—“Experiences and Views on Codperative Marketing.”— 


“Experiences of Landlords; Experiences of Tenants.’”-—Mail letters by August 30. 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM Wie oan a Can a Woman Do to Combat Monotony”? 
first prize $5. 


SUBJECTS FOR “TEENS AND TWENTIES.”—“Would a Higher Educati Mak: 
Farm Life Finer and Richer for Me, and How ?”’—Mail phaceate Pa 30. rs 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“Mistakes 
SUBJECTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—We offer $1 cash prize for the best boy’s letter 


and $1 for the best girls letter printed eachweek 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED.—We pay for ail 


If you wish that your name be withheld, 


First 
I Have Made.”—We will 
Mail 


good photographs we can use, 








Bay. The greater part of the Virginia 
export products pass through other 
states on their way to other markets be. 


fore they reach a port for foreign ship. , 


ment, This robs the Virginia producer 
of profits he is entitled to. 

“I want to see a complete agricultural 
survey of the state’s resources and this 
followed by demonstrations made by the 
extension service,” declared Mr. Horsley, 
This plan calls for (1) soil surveys, jp. 
cluding fertility and fitness of soils: (2) 
a water power survey, to determine its 
extent and the practicability of its de. 
velopment; and (3) a harbor survey, fol- 
lowed by its development for the accom. 
modation of the state’s commerce. 


Soil and Seed Improvement Go 
Together 


“IY VERY crop and every animal should 

be specialized and standardized, 
should be the best and most efficient,” 
declared President Harvey S. Clapp of 
the Virginia Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. He also emphasized the fact 
that soil fertility is the foundation of all 
successful agriculture. “The Three L’s 
—Lime, Legumes, and Livestock”—make 
a good farm and fertility policy, but 
needs to be amended so as to require the 
addition of humus between crops that 
are taken from the soil. Good soils pro- 
duce good seed. It is not profitable to 
attempt good seed production on poor 
land. 

There is not enough good seed grown, 
Too much seed is bought as good seed 
that is not fit to be planted. Standardiza- 
tion of crops will be hastened when more 
certified seed are produced. Not every 
one can succeed in raising purebred ani 
mals. The same is true in growing cer- 
tified seed. Consequently, certified seeds 
vill be highly profitable for those: who 
undertake their production permanently 
and master the art. 


Virginia a Great Fruit State 


RESIDENT R. G. VANCE of the 

State Horticultural Society gave sta 
tistics which included Virginia in the 
three states leading in the number of 
fruit trees growing. The other two are 
New York and Washington. He de- 
plored the fact that the farm orchard 
was passing out as the commercial or- 
chards increased in acreage. The home 
or farm orchard is of importance both 
for supplying fruit for the home and as 
a source of income. The staie’s soil and 
climate is adapted to profitable produc- 
tion of a long list of fruits and the state’s 
nearness to great centers of population 
opens unlimited possibilities to the fruit 
growers when they standardize theif 
products and market them codperatively. 


Pack Silage Tight or I: Will 
Spoil 

*O IMPROPER packing at silo-filling 

time, can be traced all molded silage, 
except that which naturally molds on 
the surface layer. Perhaps the most com- 
mon failing, in this rush season, is fail- 
ure to pack the silage firmly against the 
wall. As the Ohio Station says: 

“If the wall of the silo is tight, there 
should be no spoiled silage at the wall 
Use your best help in packing, and use 
plenty of it; a little extra expenditure 
for such labor at this time will mean the 
saving of real money later on. 

“Firm packing next to the wall is of 
the first importance. The remainder 0 
the silage can be packed less firmly, but 
should be compacted enough so as © 
expel air and to prevent the formatioa 
of air pockets, which result in moldy 
spots.” 





HE fireless cooker filled with hot foods 
for the picnic lunch may be taken aloné 
bodily in the car. 
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(Concluded from page 5, column 3) 


have since learned that the words ‘non- 
negotiable’ inserted in the note would 
have prevented the agent from selling it 
and would have enabled us to hold him to 


his contract.” 


No. 10—Any More Fathers 


." 


‘ *2. While Sowing oats last fall it began 


Like This One? 


UR inquiry covered mistakes made 

by any member of the writer’s fami- 
ly,so one girl in her teens wrote as 
follows : 

“The greatest mistake, and a most un- 
happy one, my father makes is to imagine 
himself Jord and master of his family. 
He rules with an iron hand and thinks he 
js a model father. Work, work beyond 
our strength, ever since I can remember, 
and yet we were never able to do any- 
thing just right. Pleasures were all fool- 
jshness, throwing money away; elucation 
was the ruination of the world, so he 
says, so we never dared mention the long- 
ing for high school and college. 

“Verily, verily I say to fathers, if you 
would have your children respect and re- 
member you kindly, treat them with a lit- 


tle respect and kindness and less of 
preaching and the mailed fist. Bea friend 
of your children, not just their master. 


Come to a realization that your wife is 
your equal, and maybe better, instead of 
a simpleton. Having known my father, 
Ishall never marry. I am afraid I'd pick 
another like him.” 

As to the justice of this letter of course 
we know nothing—but certainly every 
man may well ask himself, “Am I mak- 
ing any such mistake as this father is 
represented as making?” 


No. | 1—Money Maker or 
Home Maker 


UITE a number of women readers re- 

port that they have made the seri- 
ous mistake of neglecting the train- 
ing of children and care of the home in 
order to engage in some money-making 
work, and regret it. Here is a poignant 
story : 

“Seventeen years ago I married a young 
business man and we moved into a home 
of our own. Very much against the 
wishes of my husband, I took up a posi- 
tion—the greatest mistake of my life. My 
every effort was to earn money to go into 
my husband’s business. I felt very for- 
tunate in having a sister to care for the 
house and the children. When my sister 
died, the children were five and seven and 
were given in charge of a Negro nurse. 

“Today my husband is the wealthiest 
and most prominent man in our little 
town and I am pitied by the poorest. My 
son has left home, my daughter does not 
confide in me or in any way show love for 
me, and worst of all, I have lost my hus- 
band’s love. I have failed in the greatest 
calling of mankind—that of being a wife 
and moth r. I have given up my position 
and am trying to give my family now the 


oe and care they should have always 
ad,” 


No. 12—An Accident Due to 
Neglect 


LAST but not least we come to that 
very common any very serious kind 
of mistake—neglect to observe pro- 
Per precautions in dealing with machin- 
tty. It would be interesting and sadden- 
ng to know how many men there are in 
South who must get along all the rest 
of their lives with one hand, one arm, one 
oot, or a disabled hand, who might be 
Whole-bodied if they had only been more 
Careful in dealing with machinery. All 
€€ mistakes mentioned in the following 
ter deserve to be seriously considered 
every farmer: 
@ wr... 
'y While threshing peas, a guard over 
vn was broken off. Not thinking 
Serator Tue it was to the safety of the 
rt ok did not replace it. Just as ] 
: to thresh the last crop of peas for 
om those cogs caught my right 
ger and mashed it completely off. 


10w infinitely better if I had made that 
€ repair ! 





to look as if it might rain befere we fin- 
ished sowing the crop. I was treating 
the grain with formaldehyde to prevent 
smut. I had no smut last year, so I rea- 
soned that I might more profitably take a 
drill in hand and help get the grain in 
ahead of the rain than to treat it all and 
lack somewhat of getting through. This 
spring there were no smut heads to be 
found where the seed were treated but 
plenty of black heads on the untreated 
portion. I will treat it all next time. 


“3. I had done some very satisfactory 
terracing and ditching and had one very 
important ditch at a strategic point in 
the field. I saw that it needed some work 
in order to be able to hold heavy rains. I 
was rushing all plows to get a certain 
piece of work done before the cloud came 
up. I thought it -was not going to rain 
much, but on the contrary a heavy rain 
came and the place broke over, cutting a 
gap across every row to the bottom of 
the field—requiring ten times as much 


work to make repairs as it would have 
done before the rain. A stitch in time 
saves nine.” 


Apple and Peach Crops Short 


E HAVE one of the shortest fruit 

crops in North Carolina that has been 
experienced in many Even the 
Sandhill section is greatly behind in this 
respect. The low forecast of one-fourth 
crop has been reduced to between 15 and 
18 per cent, the present expectation being 
something over 300 cars of peaches. The 
state average, as reported from hundreds 
of crop reporters of all counties in the 
state shows 23 per cent. 


years. 


The national peach crop is reported at 
47,300,000 bushels, which is almost 20 per 
cent less than last year’s crop, and ap- 
proximately 10 per cent below the five- 
year average. The price of $1.81 is 






(9) 


Twelve Blunders to Look Out For 


quoted for August average which is 20 
cents above the price of a year ago. 

The North Carolina apple crop is esti- 
mated to average 33 per cent for the ag- 
ricultural crop and less than that for the 
commercial growers. There was a rather 
heavy drop in June, but conditions have 
been somewhat more favorable during 
July. The American crop is forecasted 
at 188,000,000 bushels agricultural crop 
and 32,900,000 barrels for the commercial 
crop. The average price reported over 
the country is $1.31 per bushel for the 
general run, which is about the same as 
last year’s price—Frank Parker, Crop 
Statistician. 





OOK into the markets for your butcher 
cattle, such as cows, heifers, stags, 
oxen etc. It is better to sell such stock 
before the market becomes flooded in the 
fall. 




















IGURE cost by the mile and you'll stick to, 
Polarine. Too much care is taken to ‘put extra 
mileage and quality into Polarine to make it a 


cheap oil figured by the quart. 


But by the mile, 


at its reasonable price, it is the cheapest motor 
life insurance you can buy. 


Every good quality you could want in a motor oil 
at any price has been carefully worked into 
Polarine by long experience and constant research. 
It flows easily—gets quickly to the spot—keeps its 
perfect working body day after day under the 
hardest service — wears longer and burns clean. 


If you really want to save on oil cost, say “Polarine” 
—not “what’s the price of oil?” 


The Polarine Chart 


specifies the consistency of Polarine that correctly 
combines flow, work, wear and low mileage cost 
for your particular motor. See it at your dealer’s, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Say “Polarine”—not just a “quart of oil” 
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MakeYourtlome 


In Hopewell 
( Virginia) 

You Can Live Well Here at 
Low Cost. Plenty of Work 


for the Whole Family at 
GOOD PAY. 


OPEWELL is an 
attractive, mod- 

ern City. Mild, heal- 
thy climate. Schools, 
churches, amusements, 
etc. Near Petersburg and 
Richmond. Homes with 
all conveniences at very 
low rentals. Good board 
in dormiteries or private 
families cheap. 
Bring The Family— 
and make Hopewell your 
home. We offer employ- 
ment to entire families— 
men, women, boys and 
girls (over 14). 


No Experience Necessary 
Goed wages while learn- 
ing. Light, pleasant, 
steady work. Ne lint or 
dust. 


No Lay-Offs or Labor Troubles 
If your health is good and 
eyesight normal, come at 
once—or write for free il- 
lustrated folder. State 
number of workers in 
family and mention this 
newspaper. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Company 


of America, Hopewell. Va 
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—— SSS 
Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co. 


Information Bulletin 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 
Atlantic City 


Tickets on sale June 27; July 5, 11, 
17, 25, 31; August 8, 14, 22, 28; 
September 5, 11. Limited 18 days. 
Round trip fare from Raleigh, 
$16.85. 

















Niagara Falls 


Dates of sale: June 20; July 4, 18, 
15, 29; September 


25; August 1, ep 
12, 26; October 10. Limited 18 
ays. Round trip fare from 


di 
Raleigh, $26.70. 
Portsmouth-Norfolk 


Every Friday and Saturday. Lim- 
ited midnight following Tuesday. 
Round trip fare from Raleigh, 





$7.60. 

Lakeview 
On sale every day. Limited to 
date of sale. Rvund trip fare 


from Raleigh, $1.94. 

For Reservations and Information 
ask your nearest SEABOARD 
Ticket Agent, or write 
JOHN T. WEST, 
Division Passenger Agent, 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised prod- 
ucts, but are often cheaper. 

















Wanted — Railway Mail Clerks | 





$133 to$193) . FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 





A MONTH * Dept. B254, Rochester, N. Y. 
Send Coupon => Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) 
Today Sure © Specimen Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 

> amination questions; (2) list of Gov 
Bip Shanes é ernment jobs obtainable. (3) Tell me 


Farmers Z how to get a position. 
Travel. « Name..... 
cme  AGCTOGR. .. 020 cccccecncetcteccessceccs 
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Mis. WN Hutt 


, Editor 








Seasonable Suggestions 


yous 


per on the scr 


nic Supe 





ruest Will cr Vy a pi 
ned porch. 
3e very sure the sour milk you give 


the hens is not mouldy. 


Drink lots of wa- 
ter yourself and see 
that baby has all the 
boiled and cooled 
water she needs to 
quench her thirst. 

The rudbekia or 
cone flower is so 





cheerful and hardy, 
be sure to include it 


MRS. HUTT 
in your order for perennial flower seeds. 


The best cure for the over active child 
is to let him get out and play off his ex- 
cess energy. Do not repress such a child. 

Did vou know that dusting a little bake 
ing soda under the arms will tend to de- 
stroy the odor of perspiration? 

Glossy hair is the result of good health. 
However, a very little olive oil rubbed 
into the scalp will give the hair a beau- 
tiful luster. 

Has it occurred to you to consult the 
children about the furnishing of their 
own rooms? Often, changes that®cost 
nothing will make for far greater pleas- 
ure, 


Usuaily 1 uenced Dy those poss s10ns 





already acquired. Yet it is possible with 
limited means to change the whole char- 
acter of your home within a few years 
and enjoy it every day) e the trans- 
formation is in progress. Even where 
here is a great de of modern furni- 


snelnd Lae £ aeine Lind 
inciuding wicKer OI various Kinds 





ture, 


but no particular style, delightful and 
homelike results may be obtained by 
using and combining properly. Let us 


assist you in this. 


When You Invite a Speaker 


AVE you invited someone to give an 

address in your community? If so, 
be sure to do your part, and the reward 
will be a much more satisfying address. 
“Your part!” you exclaim. “What is 
there one can do?” 

One important thing is to let the 
speaker know something of the type of 
audience he or she is likely to have. 
Suppose you have invited Mrs. X., and 
did not give this information in the invi- 
tation, then sit down and write her a 
letter. She will prepare a more appro- 
priate talk if she can visualize her audi- 
ence. A community picnic audience, for 
instance, will be very different from that 
of a county federation of farm women, 
and a high school commencement crowd 


Six More Attractive Embroidery Stitches 





Back STITCH. 









Gorptan Knot 


Swate Trat 
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FILLinG-INn 


Casre PLAIT AND 
UVERCASTING 
STITCH. 


STITCH. 





STiTCcH. 


—From Corticelli Lessons in Embroidery 








We heard of a woman who said: “We 
are poor now, but in my everyday life I 
am going to observe the rules of good 
breeding and teach my children to speak 
and behave in such a way that no matter 
what change of fortune comes to us, we 
shall be ready.” 

Some of the newest organdy dresses 
combine two colors, as green and white 
or blue and palest flesh color. If some 
of your dresses have suffered misfor- 
tune, perhaps two can be combined to 
make one new one. The Summer Fash- 
ion Book gives suitable patterns. 

Why not learn to drive the family car 
if you do not do so already, and take 
the butter and eggs to the customers 
yourself? It will give the man of the 
family time to stay at home and attend 
to his crops, and it will give you pleasant 
contact with customers who may become 
friends. 

A very fine custard known as cheese 
cake is made as follows: Mix 1 cup cot- 
tage cheese, 2-3 cup sugar, % cup milk, 
2 eggs, 2 tablespoons corn starch, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, a little salt, and %4 
teaspoon lemon juice. Mace or nutmeg 
may be used for flavoring. Bake 25 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. 


Transforming the Home By 
Degrees 


LL of us have our ideals in furnishing 
a home, but rarely is it newly deco- 
rated and supplied with new furniture 
throughout. Our new selections are 


is not the same as a book club or health 
rally, or class in home economics. If the 
object of the meeting is to get people to 
know each other better, to raise money, 
or to create an interest in paint and 
flowers, then say so. 

Tell her whether she is to be the prin- 
cipal speaker or one of many. How 
long is she likely to have on the pro- 
gram. Give her what information you 
have for she may be a wonderful speak- 
er, yet unaccustomed to readjusting her 
talk at the last moment. 

Help the speaker to arrive where such 
help may be necessary. This may be 
telling her the nearest railway station, 
sending an automobile for her, or pro- 
viding entertainment. 

Protect the speaker from weariness so 
far as you are able. The vitality spent 
in meeting many people or walking to the 
assembly hall or sightseeing is not put 
into the speech. Let any reception or 
entertainment that requires exertion 
come later. 

A generous meal beforehand is seldom 
desired by public speakers, but some sat- 
isfying reireshments will be appreciated 
afterward. 

Arrange the hall for the comfort of 
audience and speaker. If there are win- 
dows or a bright light behind the speak- 
er, shade them. Modify the glare of a 
lamp if it be necessary to have a lamp 
on the speaker’s table. Nothing tires an 
audience so much as to face a glare. Pro- 
vide a table for the speaker’s notes. Do 
not assume that there will be none. 


I “tio ire sol 
tha e audience is weariec 
real spec h begins, 

Children should be seated with their 
parents or left outsid ially the 
usual row of small bo tless 
and unhappy. However mu speak. 
er loves small boys, their s Ve mise 
chievousness is disconcerting. 

If some dear old lady is deaf and 
brings her own rocking chair up to the 
front, see that it does not on a 


squeaky board. 


Do You Use Your Mirror? 


NE day a woman came to see me, and 

as she passed my mirror, she exclaim. 
ed: “Goodness me, I never knew I was 
such a sight!” She was not very tidy, 
that was certain. She had just run over 
to borrow something and she had not 
looked in her glass before she left the 
house. 

I have often noticed that looking 


glasses on the farm are kept in high, 
inaccessible places, not only out of the 


children’s reach, but so high that no 
woman of reasonable height can ever 
expect to sce herself in them. And they 


are generally of such poor quality that 


no self-respecting woman cares to see 
herself in them. 

Sometimes a farmer’s wife will not 
look at herself in the mirror from one 
Sunday to another. On Sunday she 
may take a cursory glance but on week 
days she maintains she has no time 
Farm women certainly do hard, 7 


still they should find time to consult their 


mirrors at least two or three sa day. 
These times might be befo1 r and 
supper and before retiring. . before 
retiring by all means, for this is the time 
to repair the damages of the « Long 
hours spent over a hot stove not Colle 
ducive to a good complexion. A little 


cold cream at night will help to make the 


skin soft. 


From earliest childhood  childrea 
should be taught to look in » mirror, 
above all before they sit down to the 
table. They should avoid such expres 
sions as “It is good enough for the 
farm.” This sort of talk encourages 
slovenly habits, and why should the 


farmer's wife and children be more slow 
enly than their city cousins? 

It is no virtue to care nothing for ouf 
personal appearance. We owe it to olf 
husbands and to our children to have 
them see us at our best as often @ 
possible. The time required is very shott 
and a woman feels much happier whet 
she knows that she is a tidy and plea® 
ant sight. MRS. NESTOR NOEL 


She Failed to Give the Chik 
dren a Nap 


HE greatest mistake that I have made 

with my four children, ranging in ag 
from 15 months to 7 years, has been# 
not requiring them to sleep regularly # 
the day. I now put them to bed at 
o'clock, after a warm bath, and th 
sleep until 3:30, awakening fresh | 
ready for play until 6:30, their bedtime 
Thus I have warded off indigestion 
nervousness that they have suffe 
from during the hot days of summé 
heretofore. MRS. H.C.™ 


Manual of Games Prepared bj 
Children’s Bureau 


HE Children’s Bureau of the Unitel 
States Department of Labor 
just issued “A Brief Manual of Games 
for Organized Play.” 
The manual just issued includes & 
scriptions of 70 common games 4 
ted from standard sources and gta®, 
for younger and older children. 4% 
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Be also divided into schoolroom and 
playground games and a brief intro- 
duction on “How to Teach Games,” a 
st of reierence books and suggested 






programs 0! games are included. Par- 
vag ents, playgrou nd workers, teachers and 
the faders of boys’ and girls’ clubs will 






fod the manual of service. Suppose 
you use one of those post cards you 
have to send for this manual of play : 


in it is calculated to give 





every game 
fun as well as stimulate quickness, 


alertness or concentration. 





¢ [¥ lye—A Dangerous Poison 

the HE carelessness with which lye is 

la placed within the reach of children 
would not be so common if the fact that 
itis a dangerous poison were more gen- 


) eally known. Lye may be purchased at 
2 ay grocery, and the labels of most of 
and the commercial brands print no warning 
im- whatever that the contents of the pack- 
was age are poisonous. Death within a short 
idy, time after lye is swallowed is not uncom- 
ver mon. If the patient survives, the results 
not are lamentable.-—Hygea. 

the 


Questions and Answers 
ch wis is the best way to clean white 


the painted woodwork that has become 

no soiled? 

ver Use a mild white soap and warm 

hey water, if water alone is not sufficient to 

hat remove the dirt. Wash a small surface 

see and dry immediately instead of getting 
alarge surface wet at one time. 

not * * * 

ome How can I avoid staining my hands 

she when dyeing material? 

eek Before putting goods into the dyepot, 

me, sew strips of cloth six or eight inches 

rd, long to each piece, letting them hang 

reir over the edge. These strips enable one 

™ to turn the goods about without staining 

il the hands. 

ore * ok * 

ime How can I kill bedbugs? 

ong Pour gasoline or kerosene on the 

Olle frame of the bed, the springs and mat- 

ttle tress. Pour it down any cracks in the 

the walls and around the floor. 3e very 
tareful to do the work with all the win- 

ret dows open and when there is no fire any 

‘of, place in the house. Do not allow anyone 

the fo smoke in the house. 

“Se * * * 

the My little boy is very fond of reading. 

ges Can you recommend some magasines he 

the would enjoy? 

ove For small children, the magazine, Child 


Life, published by Rand, McNally Com- 
out pany, Chicago, Ill., is excellent. The St. 


out Nicholas Magazine is of interest to chil- 
ave dren of all ages, and has good stories 
3 for boys and girls, as well as many in- 
oft, teresting articles. It is published by the 


nen Century Company, New York. The 
ase Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass., is 
of interest to the older children and to 
the grown folks but does not contain 
Much for the very young children. It is 
excellent for a family paper, however. 


ire are other good juvenile papers 
SO, 


ae 





a 


Farm Wives’ Experi- 
__ ence Letters 


a en 
~ BS 
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Cooking Economies I Have 
Found Helpful 


(August Prize Letter) 
OOKING, like any other business, re- 
quires tl iree things: time, energy, and 

Bev. So, ” ough we usually think of 
ape m terms of dollars and cents, 
and labor savers are just as true 
al \mong these we may list 
kitchen _ e1 oF at least a pump in the 
» @ screened porch, convenient 

‘Orage Space witl le S shalwae 
1 plenty ot 1eives, a 


firele 

iF . rm 
th SS Cooker, an oil stove, linoleum on 
Mie floor. | 


“ke 


= 


m 









R and a comfortable rocker. 

tal “ma, 5 

— _Money saving” economy must 
with a year-round garden, hens, 





Avr F BRS 


Seok Pigs, and an orchard. Next comes 
me Can every bit of surplus food, 
Bematter how small the quantity. A 
gee Can be processed while dinner 






s 









is cooking, if you will fold a clean cloth 
under it and drop it in the kettle. 

When you boil ham, beef, or chicken, 
and do not need all the stock, can it for 
seasoning soups and vegetables or mak- 
ing gravies later. 

We can tenderloin and find it is good 
for breakfast, for quick lunches when 
company comes in unexpecte dlv, for 
picnic sandwiches—and it makes delight- 
ful “chicken” salad. 

Saving left-overs helps to cut grocery 
bills. Use left-over meats for meat loaf, 
meat pies, croquettes, salads, or hash. 
Mix the left-over vegetables and make a 
nourishing salad for supper by adding 
little celery, lettuce, and a dressing. Po- 
tatoes may be used in croquettes, and 
corn muffins or pancakes are favorite 
dishes with us. 

Stale bread or biscuit makes buttered 
toast or milk toast for breakfast, crou- 
tons for dinner, or, with some tart fruit 
like spiced grapes, plums or raisins add- 
ed, makes bread pudding for dessert. 

Put slices of stale cake on a dessert 
plate and cover with a fruit sauce or 
whipped cream. It makes a delicious 
dessert if garnished with strawberries, 
peaches, cherries, or bananas. 

Serve more raw fruits, a peach, a 
pear, half a cantaloupe, a saucer of 
strawberries or figs for breakfast. This 
with cream and milk, a cereal, toast, 
eggs, and coffee, is a breakfast fit for 
a king—or a hard-working farmer either. 

Raw fruit with cream and sugar, or a 
round slice of watermelon is an easy 
dessert. Fruit salad is a general favorite. 

Lastly, gather the vegetables late in the 
afternoon when it is a pleasure to be 
out of doors, and cook dinner before the 
day gets sweltering hot—and cook plenty 
for supper, too. Then you have the day 
before you to do as you please. 

MRS. R. A. McCULLEN. 





| Teens and Twenties | | 








oo is Dearer and Bet- 


ter Than Gold” 


HAVE made many mistakes in life, 

but one I shall mention here, hoping 
it will be of benefit to somebody. Sev- 
eral years ago I had a sweetheart whom 
I loved very much and she loved me. 
We had a little misunderstanding about 
a matter which broke up our courtship. 
Soon she married and I never had the 
opportunity to make friends with her, or 


ask 
unk 


her pardon. We had written some 
ind letters to each other, which | 


have always regretted. 


li 


1 less than a year from 


married she died. How I 


had 


and even if we did close our courtship, 
that we might have closed it with the 
best of feelings toward each other. It 
has been a regret to me always. If even 
now | could recall the unkind words 
written her I would gladly do so. Yet 
lots of boys and girls today, no doubt, 


been good and kind 


have misunderstandings i 


ships and treat each other unkindly. 


Don’ 


unki 


ac he 
xel 
that 
the 
and 
her 


Editor's Note—We are publishing this 
“mistake” in 


’t do it; 
It is the unkind words spoken and the 
ds done that give us heart- 
tle. “Kindness is dearer 
1 gold.” Treat your sweetheart with 


nd ait 


best of respect, kindness and love, 
you won't have anything concerning 


to regret afterward. 


wonderfully interesting 


plac 
will 


e of the August prize 
appear in next week’s issue. 


A Few Pickle Recipes 


IXED Pickles.—Eight sma 


p 
pepp 
table 
ing 


in ja 


int green tomatoes, % p 


ers, 1 quart cabbage, 1 quart vinegar, 2 
spoons salt, 3 tablespoons sugar, 1 heap- 
each vegetable 
separately, then mix well. Dissolve salt and 
sugar in vinegar, and pour over pickles. Pack 
rs and boil for i hour. Seal tight. 


teaspoon spices. Chop 


t 
W 


to 


n 


you will regret it some day. 


4 
s, and never the good, 


l 


ll cucumbers, 1 


int 


Green Tomato Pickles.—One 


toma 


> 


toes, 4 dozen onions, 2 cups sugar, 3 cups 


vinegar, 1 tablespoon spices, 
y seed, 2 small pods red 7 


celer 
toma 


toes and onions. Sprinkle one-half cup 
salt over them and let stand over night, avoid 
Drain the to- 


using a metal vessel for this. 


mato 


and onion. Tie spices 


in 


seasoning except pepper pods. 


half 
Garn 
minu 


Southern Relish.—One gallon cabbage, 1 gal- 


lon sweet pepper, 1 gallon white onions, 1 gal- 


lon a 
seed, 


after 
ingre 
jars. 


table 


hour, stirring gently. 
ish with peppers. Boil 
tes and seal. 


pple vinegar, % cup salt, 


¥Y, cup celery seed, 4 cup cloves, 2 cups 
sugar. Measure cabbage, pepper and onions 
they have been chopped fine. Mix all 


dients together thorougl 
Process 15 minutes and 


and chopped. 


Picalilli—One cabbage, 
nbers, 18 green tomatoes, 3 green and 1 
peppers. Slice and 
water over night. In the morning grind in 


cucur 


red sweet 


food 


vinegar 


chopper. Put in kettle 


in sterilized jars and seal. 


Pack in jars. 


ir 


Va 


ily. 


seal. The vege- 
s will be more crisp if allowed to stand 
over night in slightly salt water, then drained 


8 onions, 4 lar,e 


wi 


4 teaspoons cinnamon, 
ginger, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon allspice 
and 3 cups brown sugar. Boil one hour, pack 


soak in salt 


he time she 
ish that we 
each other, 


their court- 


kind, and 
and _ better 


W. E. I. 


etter which 


green sweet 


gallon green 


1 tablespoon 
vepper. Slice 


a bag. Add 
Cook one- 


1 canner 15 


cup mustard 


Pack into 


th % galton 
teaspoons 





1758—Ladies’ Tight- fitting Lorest, ot er.— 





Cut in sizes 36, 38, 42, » 46, 48 
ind 50 inches bust measure Size 40 
tires 1 yard of 6-inecl material 

1 ling 


1679—Childs’ One-piece Dress with Bloom- 


ers.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and & years, 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of %-inch 
material witl ; yards o %-inch 


contrasting material. 


1776—Ladies’ and Misses’ Slip- on Dress.— 
Cut i 





1777—Girls* One-piece Slip-on Dress.—( ‘ut 
8, 10, 12 and 14 yea 


Our Pattern Department 


quires 17@ yards of %-in 


with 15g yards of 40-inch contrasting 


material. 


nm sizes 


requires 2% yards of bind 


fer Pattern No. 622—in b 


cents extra. 


1711—Ladies’ and Misses’ One-piece Slip- 


on Blouse.—Cut in sizes 
and 40-inches bust measure. 


requires 1% yards of 36-inch mate 


10 cents per copy. Address pattern department, The Progressive Farmer. 





ch 


lue 


16 


sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 42 and rial. Transfer Pattern No. 616—in 

44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- yellow only—15 cents extra. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions contains over 3K styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, ete. Price 


rs S 


material 
Trar 
only—15 


years, 36 
Size % 


(11) 825 


NEW PAISLO 









While They Last 


* Something abso- 
lutely new—the 
cleverest, latest 
product of the tex- 












° 
s country like 
wildfire in great 
wave of popular 
ity. We secured 
a limited stock to 
> offer for the Grat 
time at thi 
amazing sale 
~ | of $3, 98. Act quick 
or you may be two late. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


An exauisite creation,in 
@ sty befitting this 
won erful new material 


of genuine pure silk. You 
can hardly tell the differ- 
ence ae all year wear. 

y ou may be proud tow 
itin the’ mont fashionable 
¢ places. Waist is in popular 
two-tone delicate salmon 
ground with deep biue 
Egyptian figured design 
embroidery effect. Skirt of 
lor with raised dots, 





» 
nd . 
Hy feetly to figure New wide 
inted and slit 
‘lowing tie sash. Round neck 
nicely finished. Wide hem on 


coming to all ages and figures, 
1 Send no sponses now, 
* just eee or letter. 
Pay on delivery ,$3 .96 and postage 
Then see for yourself a youare not 
delighted, we Pade every cent of 
your money .Colors: Waist in Egyp- 
tian qombtnation of “delicate saltnon 
and blue with choice of Navy Blue. 


“ »e G Skirt. St 
Money Back Women’s, 32 (0.46 bust: Miaseat 
Guarantee 14 to 22 Stute Size and Color, 


INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER Co. 
Department 64457 . Chicago, Ulinois 





Now,a more dependable,dur- 
able, powerful engine Direct 
j from Factory at 
2¢, 346,65 and 7 horse-power 
sizes t ea Big Saving. 


90 DATS’ TRIALI. 10-TEAR GUARANTEE; CASH or EASY TERMS, 
FREE BOOK—, (00% Becta Saree rite today! 


1091-Y King St., Guan, ieee, 
Desk 1091-Y¥ Bidg., Pittsburgh,Pa, 


$50 toS100 a Week 


—and much more is being made by many of our 4000 Paul 
men demonstrating and eelling— 


AiR-GAGE Inner Tubes 


t improvement ever made. Air Gauge in valve stem of 
ome myn od shows pressure ata lance. Bens ® protitable and per- 
manent paciness be your own xpe ortanee Le necessary. @ teac! 

you how give exclusive territo Free book expiains all, 


PAUL RUBBER co. Dept. 26. Salisbury, N. C. 


Kills Flies Like Magic 


Wonderful New Chemical Discovered 
That is Fatal to Flies—NOT A 
POISON—Harmless to Stock. 

















Flies are dangerous and annoying pests 
that cost the farmer a great deal of profit 
every year. Now, through the discovery 
of a widely known scientist, you can easily 
and quickly rid the house, barns and live- 
stock of these pests. This discovery is in 
the ferm of a remarkable synthetic chem- 
ical which is fatal to flies of all kinds 
and similar insects such as chiggers, mos- 
quitoes and moths. 





=_—_——-_ 
This new discovery, which is called FLY- 
KILL is not a poisor Though flies and in- 
sect pests seem to e off like magic, neither 
human beings or si-ck are affected by it at 
all. FLY-KILL is also a strong repellant— 
flies will not come icar livestock or buildings 
where it has been used. FLY-KILL is very 
valuable for cows and horses as flics do great 
harm to these animals and thus take profit 
from the farmer. 
So confident is the distr uting laboratories 
that FLY-KILL will end the fly menace and 
nuisance in your house, barns, and on live- 
stock that they offer to send a full $3.00 sup- 
ply of FLY-KILL for only $1.25 on the guar- 
ntee that if your fly troubles are not ended 
it costs nothing. This offer is fully guaran- 
teed and is made for a limited time to intro- 
duce FLY-KILL to a million new users 
SEND NO MONEY-=—just your name and ad- 
dress and this offer will be mailed at once. 
Address, 


FLY-KILL LABORATORIES, 








612 Cal t Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Guaranteed 


On the front endgate ofevery 
John Deere Farm Wagon there 
is a guarantee which explains 
and vouches for the quality 
that makes this wagon give 
better, longer service. Look 
for this guarantee when buying 
a farm wagon. 


John Deere Farm Wagon 
Either Wide or Standard Track 
Every stick of timber used 

in the John Deere Farm Wagon 
is guaranteed to be the best 
grade oak and hickory. Any 
part found defective in either 
material or workmanship with- 
in one year from date of pur- 
chase will be replaced. 


Guaranteed very light 
draft because the wheelscarry 
the correct dish; the axles have 
accurate gather so the wheels 
run straight ahead; and the 
dust-proof skeins have the 
proper pitch so that the 
heaviest load is carried on 
plumb spokes. 

FREE BOOKLET describes the 
John Deere Farm Wagon and quotes 
the guarantee. Write toda Ad- 


dress John Deere, Moline, Ill., and 
ask for Booklet CE-735 














Wonderful Home Light 


New Gasoline Lamp Gives 300 Candle Power 
Brilliance at Low Cost 

A gasoline lamp that gives more light 
than 20 old style oil lamps at about one- 
tenth the cost is the leading product of 
the Coleman Lamp Co., of Philadelphia. 

This remarkable lamp is known as the 
Quick-Lite. It generates its own gas from 
common motor gasoline and is so sim- 
ple in construction that even a childcan 

operate it. 
The Coleman 
“Quick-Lite” is 
safe, dependable 
and economical. 
Unlike other gas- 
oline lamps, the 
Quick-Lite lights 
with ordinary 
matches. Thous- 
ands are in use 
in homes every- 
where. 
Thousands more 
are used to light 
stores, halls, 
churches, ete. 
The Quick-Lite 
is gaining wide 
favor in cities, too. Many claim it is 
superior to electricity because the light 
is soft and restful to the eyes. 

The above picture shows one of sev- 
eral models. Dealers everywhere sell 
“Quick-Lites.”. Anyone interested in 
better light may see this lamp lighted 
at a nearby hardware or general store. 
Full information together with an in- 
teresttmz booklet may be had free by 
addressing the Coleman Lamp Co., Desk 
P.G.-73 Philadelphia, Pa. 


AW 15 Cord 
a day EASY? 


th the wenderful OTT. 
Saws more than 10a n—Save 
for Special Offer. . ‘SH 
90 DAYS’ TRIA 





your back. te 
OR EASY TERMS. 








Aate College, Dept. 11, 

















Airships of the Plant World 


opine airships of the plant world,” 
said Miss Bond pointing to some 
white, silky things floating lazily through 
the air. 

“People have airships but I didn’t 
know that plants had them,” said Sammy, 

Catching one of the silky things in her 
hand, Miss Bond said: “This is one of 
the many airships sent out by the 
weed plant. Here is the seed, while fas- 
tened to it are the silky threads which 
make the sail that carries the seed 
through the air. Hundreds of other 
plants let loose tiny airships. Some of 
these are cottonwood, willow, thistle, cle- 
matis, golden-rod, aster and dandelion. 
The next time you go out in the field 
while the wind blows see how many dif- 
ferent kinds of plant airships you can see 
traveling through the air.” 

“Why 
Sammy. 

“Plants of the same kind need the same 
sort of food,” Miss Bond explained. 
“Now if too many milkweed plants grew 
together, they would use up all the milk- 
weed food in that neighborhood. Thus, 
if the milkweed seed is to grow into a 
strong, hearty, well-fed plant it must 
start life in a place where there are but 
few plants of its kind. Therefore, we may 
say that the plant sends its seed on a 
journey, hoping that it will find a place 
where it can make a better living than it 
could by staying at home. 


milk- 


do the seeds travel?” asked 


“Not all plants use airships to send 
their seeds on journeys. There are some 
seeds that remind us 6f lazy tramps that 
lie along the railroad, getting on the 
passing trains, and stealing rides, How- 
ever, instead of getting on trains these 
seeds get on the clothes of people and the 
hair of animals, and steal their rides. The 
cocklebur, burdock, ‘tick’ trefoil, Spanish 
needles, and the stick-tight are some of 
the tramps of the seed world. Many 
others are carried long distances and scat- 
tered widely by being carried by water 
after rains, 

“Now there are some seeds that have 
wings instead of sails and they go flying 
through the air pretty much like birds. 
The maple, pine, tulip and ash seeds have 
wings and the wind scatters and sows 
them.” 

“Plants use more common sense in giv- 
ing their children a right start in life 
than do a great many people,” was Sam- 
my’s comment. UNCLE P. F. 


A Fine Example for Other 
Girls 


(Girl's $1 Prize Letter) 


E HAVE been busy in the garden 

and field summer. I have a 
cotton patch and | hoe for papa and he 
pays me by plowing my cotton. I also 
look after my chickens. I sold three 
broilers this week for 50 cents each, and 
we use all we care for, too. I am plan- 
ning to sell more of them. Our family 
consists of papa, mamma, and me, so we 
do not use many of the chickens. 


this 


I have three young cows and one calf. 
I am going to raise cows and pigs and 
chickens to buy my clothes. Papa has 
five big hogs and 11 pigs. He raises sor- 
ghum for summer feed for his hogs, and 
peas and peanuts for his fattening feed. 
He uses very little corn to fatten with. 
He always has bacon to sell in the sum- 
mer and fall. 

We save so much by canning our sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables, and we are 
healthier, too, when we have plenty of 
them. We get a good many eggs and 
sell all we cannot use. Mother makes 
our soap and we do our little bit of 
washing. I delight in ironing the starch- 
ed pieces and try to see how pretty I can 
make them. 

But we do not work hard all the time. 


At noon papa gets his paper and goes to 
the front porch where the great oak tree 
casts its dense shade and there he lies 
down and takes a good long rest. Moth- 
er nestles down in the big rocker with 
Sister’s Progressive Farmer, while I rest 
and wait to get a chance to read “Uncle 
P. F.’s” letters and “Old Times in the 
South.” EVA MORGAN. 
Texas. 

Editor's Note —I like your letter, Eva. 
I wonder if your mother and father 
realise what.a nice daughter they have, 
and if you realize what fine parents you 
have. What a fine thing it is to know 
that we are really doing something worth 
while and good and not fretting our 
time away. Work, well and cheerfully 
done, brings the greatest happiness. Are 
you going to college? 


A Fishing Trip in Oregon 
(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 

ONE day last August a railroad man 

and my big brother and I went on 
a fishing trip. I was ready witlh my mo- 
tor boat at a.m, just gray dawn. We 
motored six miles down the Columbia 
River to the mouth of the Rhinersian 
Slough and up the slough for three miles, 














WHAT FARM BOY OR GIRL WOULD NOT 
LIKE TO CATCH A STRING LIKE THIS? 


Here_we anchored at the old dyke, a 
famous place for black bass. We began 
fishing at 6 a.m., and by 10 a.m. we had 
caught eight bass that weighed 43 
pounds. I caught two, one weighing a 
fraction less than eight pounds and the 
other four pounds. Mr. Smith caught 
one that weighed nine pounds. We 
caught them with bucktail spinners. We 
also caught 15 large carp, but we don’t 
save them, as they are very poor eating. 


I had my kodak along and took a 
snapshot of Mr. Smith and my big 
brother holding the fish. 

RILEY HUDSON RAY. 

Rainer, Oregon. 


Editor’s Note.— How we should all 
enjoy a boat ride and a fishing trip with 
Riley on the famous Columbia! Tell us 
about crops, club work, and schools in 
far-away Oregon, please. Your letter ts 
made doubly effective because of the ex- 
cellent kodak picture accompanying it, 
and we are awarding you first prize for 
that reason. 


My Pet Cat 


HAVE a number of pets but the most 

interesting of all is a cat 15 years old. 
Her color is white, black, and yellow. 

We hardly ever find an old person that 
isn’t always busy, and my cat is very 


much this way. She never lets a rat 


@ Frog 4 


make its home here, and when she cata 
es him she must first carry flim to 
Auntie, and after being talked to and 
petted, Tabby soon cleans him up, 

Tabby eats for her supper milk and a 
small portion of bread, for dinner bojfeg 
potatoes and pie, and for breakfast pis. 
cuit and butter. She is a very healthy 
cat. 


She is also a great fighter and a dog 
or cat must not come to our house with 
out going away with a whipping. There 
are scars on Tabby’s nose where big rats 
have tried with all their might and majg 
to escape, but they all fail. 

I have also noticed her eyes. Ong 
sunny day the little dark streak in he 
eye is straight up and down but ong 
rainy day is very round and you cag 
hardly tell ic from any other part of her 
eye. OLETA ADDINGTON, 


Mississippi 
SLISSISSIPPtL 


Editor’s Note-—Good cats are valy 
able and I like to have them around, 
What Oleta says dbout Tabby’s eyes om 
bright and on dark days seems a lithe 
queer, does tt not? Can someone td 
me why the cat’s eves chanae? 


Likes Farm Life and Club 
Work : 

JOINED the girls’ home demonstra 

tion club this year. There are several 
of us girls that belong to the club. We 
made a towel, sewing bag, and an apron 
After school closed the members all met 
at my home. We had a good time cook 
ing and playing. I like the club work 
fine. 


What I like to do on a farm is to milk, 
wash dishes, and help cook, and*work i 
the flower yard and garden. I also like 
to work in the field. I have many differ 
ent kinds of flowers. 


I live on a large farm and like it fim 
My father owns lots of stock. I havea 
little pet calf that my brother gave m 
I love to feed it. I think that every git 
and boy would like the country if the 
only knew the pleasures we have. 


BESSIE BROWN, 


Banks $10 a Month On 
Chickens 


RAISE chickens and enjoy them vey 

much. I find plenty of time to tend 
to them before and after school. I rai 
the Golden Wyandotte. They are vey 
pretty, are good layers, and are easy ® 
sell at good prices. I have a pig asl 
raise ‘corn for him, and feed him slo 
from the kitchen. 

My father gave me two acres of lant 
I planted one acre of it in beans aif 
tomatoes. I expect to do well with thet 
as I have a good market for both. 
other acre I planted in corn to feed 
my chickens and pigs. I make about $it 
a month off of my chickens and I putt 
in the bank. WILLIE STUTTS. 

Clarke County, Ala. 

Editor’s Note-—Corn, pias, and chide 
ens make a good combination, Will 
but I should like to know what you 
grow on your two acres this winlet 
Don’t let that good land loaf all wilt 
just like some boys who loaf all summa, 
Put it to work. 


Likes Agriculture 

AM a 16-year-old farm boy »@ 

through high school this year and ch 
pect to go to college. The best thing 
liked in high school was agriculture 
took a course in it and had poultry #* 
project. 

I like my rabbits best, however. Ter 
are big, fat Flemish Giants. I wish # 
The Progressive Farmer boys 
them because they are a pleasure { 
profit. I wish I had room to tell how 
raise them. 

I think The Progressive Farmer § 
best paper going. It is a fine guide ® 
pecially and ought to be in every © 
home. LESTER DORSET 

Orange County, N. C. : 
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a “amd” Fl Woops SEEDS 


Vegetables For the Winter | 


a 3 ~ 
LIMESTONE Garden We FOR FALL SOWING 
| HAVE never given any attention to iy, & apie | Our seed are all carefully selected and tested for 
a Wy) { i We “Better Seed—Better 











winter garden, but wish to have germination, believe : - 
Crops.” Our 1923 Fall Catalog, just published, is 


DER NOW! one this year. Please name 8 or 10 veg- fy Hy i . . ‘ye Pe 4 . 
OR > etables that I can plant during August Me Compete with information about seeds for fall 
and September yy) planting. Mailed free on request with our Crop 
fs ina . \ S . ( — ric © 

Limestone Plants are no which will supply Hi Las saciid tittle a chinacaih einen 
taxed to capacity every me during the win m4 Wood’s Crimson Clover 

ear to take care of a | at Baar ar WG ‘Wl f The wonderful soil improving and fertilizing crop. 
° us Gia reEeer. C(I) bE Turned ler, it is considered rth $20 to $30 
er shi ments. ; wh urned under, Is considered worth p< Oo ¥ 
Septemb P * There are many oS) \ pak per acre. Makes an excellent winter and spring 


vegetables that can 4 SKIN. Poe grazing crop. 


AMERICAN gee” be planted during 1 hg x 9 
LIMESTONE CO August and Septem- pg ee Wood’s Seed Wheat 
e - = 'F ° . 
5 ie ber. Eight or 10 have \\a y: Lal Our high-grade stocks are the very best obtain- 
Knoxville, Tenn. a Here been asked for, and AAI Om), FE able. All crops were inspected and found free 
those most commonly grown and best \Y RY RY from disease. Thoroughly recleaned and free 
—_— adapted to general use will be given. from all objectionable weed seed. Plant them for 


“ mmm) | They are as follows: Cabbage, collards, CANT, 1 MEA a bigger wheat crop. 
1923 SEPTEMBER 1923 9) | tettuce, mustard, onions, spinach, turnips, ay < Wood’s Fulghum Oats 
Ber [MOR | TUE WED LISS L ERI SAL and rutabagas. If this list should be |. = 8 


ey eS i 1 limited to six, we would make it as fol- The earliest oats suitable for fall sowing. Very 
productive. Are ready for harvest just before 


% lows: Cabbage, collards, mustard, on- ea : 
3;4) 5 6/7 8 10 . C: a ge ' ce ss _ We believe tha! wheat crop. Produce large, heaviest grains of 
12/}13)14/15 ions, turnips, and rutabagas. e believe, “" Wan P finest quality. 


6|17|18|19| 20/21/22 sey ae that a ser —. should « sy (4 M4 W ? Ab R 
be found in practically all fall and winter VR 7 
4) 24 25 | 26 | 27/28/29 gardens in the South. CB S@ i et ooss ; wuss ye ; 
ia ; es A Sk Specially adapted to Southern soils and_condi- 
SEPT. 3RD-4TH Plant the beets in August. Set cab- “ih Vn Gr at tions. Stools out well—gives a quick, vigorous 
bage and collards during August. Set es / hee growth with large well filled heads and mature 
y) early. Furnishes excellent pasturage during {fall 
and winter without materially reducing the grain 
yield, 












































NEW FALL TERM BEGINS , meer 1: } | unten 
Classes starting in Shorthand, Secretarial, Book- ettuce plants, or plant the seed during 


keeping and Banking courses. Prepare for a high September or October. Put out onion 
giaried position by enrolling here. > . . 
; we ee sets in October. Sow mustard seed in 

@ur employment Bureau is free to gracusite ok . | = in oe / ay 

i tes and living ses reasonable. Make > : abagas ag iT y} yy | oOo ¢ . 
Bin aes ng vee Ggonabie, Make |} September. Plant _rutabagas early in 29, Write for samples of any of these seeds and copy 
a a cee August, turnips during August and Sep- ;.w of our Fall Catalog and Crop Special, giving 
ae eee Oe Seen tember, and spinach during October. Jatest prices on all seeds for fall planting. 


’, ” ; 
“ “stness There are many other vegetables that Wood's 1923 Fall 
np Fs can be grown in a winter garden but th« Catalog iA W. WOOD & SONS 
rollege, above is a list of the standbys that all Mailed Free on Request SEEDSMEN RICHMOND, VA. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President. should grow. 


RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Orchard Notes 


O RAISE the best fruit, constant at- 












































‘These are some of the fruits which 


t tention must be given the orchard. Pears should grow on every farm. Even 
W. T.Greathouse writes: Every month in the year something Apples if you have only a few trees of 


“*Fence recei ; ., : 
saved $30.00 in bayine needs to be done. Those who raise the 


FOO oe new cut best fruit watch the orchard carefully, each you'll get quantities of fruit afte 
way below others~and yest fruit watch the orcha 1 j P h 7 ] lll ¢ PY 
areren, Paye Freight and get the best price for their products. eac es your plantation gets astart. You should 


4 a Write ou w 102% — 

pws rs} atalcpoece. Ue dollars you save. x *« * 7 

‘OOF Vg / hearth ire. Roofin rand. mints. ‘ e e ° Ch c ; » re 1eti Ce 6 aw be 

; PAIN | THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. Do not make the mistake of continuing erries plant different varieties and have fruit 
" : cultivation of the orchard too late. It over a long period. 


shoul ave bee isc i several . ‘s ~ : ‘i 

eT bg ele we age ay Many fruit trees, and all Pecan trees, are good shade 
' trees to go into the winter in a sappy |] trees; and best of all, you get a double crop—fruit and shade. 

condition and therefore subject to win- Keep them fairly close to the house; then your wife and child- 


ter-killing. ren may pick the fruit for the table, and can a surplus. Write 
2 8 to us about your needs—we'll gladly advise you about all kinds 
It is not one minute too early to make of fruits for the farm. 


JUST READY! amnas oe e te 
. preparations for fall and winter spray- The Dixie Planter, our booklet of fruits, sent on request. 
Inside Trade Informa- ing. Those who haven’t a spray pump 


tion for Carpenters, should get one. Purchase the spray ma- THE HOW ARD-HICKORY Co. 


suliters, Joiners, Build- ino gta “ ac ieee as aie Hick 

ing echanics and all erial and have it ready to start a e NURSERYMEN and ec r N 

Woodworkers on—Care and | most opportune time. LANDSCAPE GARDENERS ory, orth Carolina 
Use_ of Tools—How to Use i 
the Steel Square—File Saws oe 
—Make All Kinds of Joints The latter part of the summer usually 


o— 
-—Draw and Read Plans— : : 
Write’ Specifications— finds most people in small towns without ROO Im] G G 

F uaranteed Seeds 


“ make Estimates—How to home-raised fruit. Therefore, those who GALVANIZED 5-V CRIMP ROOFING, 

ti —Lay Out Work—Put in have late peaches, early apples, or any GAL VANIZED SHINGLES. The most important f: rine 

Side Building Wary struction on on gas Out. other first-class fruit at this time of year PAINTED TIN SHINGLES swaciiatiaes dee 3 com pine posi 
Out erica! Painting—‘Thousands of Short- can usually secure a good price for it BIDGD BOC OWN SPOUTS. nee is the seed he uses. We handle 
ally obtained only by cn oo ggg by selling on the local market. Se Suit ee 3.75 a roll nothing but the best and our pat- 
* * * Asphalt Roofing: rons are fully protected by guar- 


DELS "re 
ICARPENTERS ; tply, $1.15; 2-ply, $1.40; 3-ply, $1.76. sie gu 
Then » - sens > .00 a square antees covering origin, description 
"| When marketing fruit or vegetables on Ruberoid Strip Asphalt Shingles... $6 ntee gin, cription, 
Flex-A-Tile 4-slab Asphait Shingles $6.00 a square wre ap: 7 
BUILDERS GUIDES the local market, be sure that only the Flea A.Tile individual Asphalt peicagepartion _— and purity. ; 
Audel’s Neet — 3700 illustrations | choice stuff is offered for sale. Also be |] poping!’ Wai’ goard—46 in, wide. 6, 7, 8. 9 Northwestern grown Clovers and 
ist of ad Guides y certain to put it in attractive packages 10 and 12 ft. long, $3.50 a 100 square feet. Alfalfa, Vetch, Timothy, ete. 
r handy f ‘ . “3 : panei 3 All our goods are nationally advertised brands, Abruzzi Rye a. > I. No. 131 


ket size y, vs t : : > 
ov ‘ane volumes of ar, icon’ in because this will often double the price. new stock, guaranteed quality. Wheat: V.PLN 
Buy from us and save the difference in freight. eat; ks o. 1 Oats. 


Practical £28 hor. is : fh * * * jecee Ba Xe 4 
Villustrated with Ja i , BUDD-PIPER ROOFING CO, Certified by Virginia Crop Im- 
Charts, di: > y tea a te Clover is a good winter cover crop DURHAM, N. C. provement \ ssociation. These 

for the orchard. It is no good, except strains are higher yielding than 
of 4 ays for adding nitrogen and humus to the ordinary varieties. 
Complete buildi rd onth--Entire Set @ soil, producing a valuable hay and seed “Pure Write for Price List. 
Puilding. Examine books free, P kntiotoaly ee . : ” MOLA — ‘ 
SHIPPED FREE crop, and tearing up the soil with its Mitco Virginia Seed Service, Inc., 
was long roots. These are sufficient reasons Unexcelled for stock feed and boll G30 “Rervice te Seed,” 








/ 





























4 cent to ; 
. ay until you se $s . ° : _ Guar: ure 
~ pu uy unless you pot ah we ie to make it one of the most valuable cover | J eer ee eee dend A Farmer-owned and Controlled Co-operative. 
ine now—today—get this | crops that we have. oe Ee aw Se. RICHMOND, VA. 
aly, . erpenters and builders. * * * Special Prices. 


sterasesene® 
Many homes are so completely sur- Mobile Imp’t’g. & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 


rounded with low branching trees as to 
SHS fac eromindtion AUDEL'S CAR? cut off the breeze. When one does not 
Badhy Satstactory Foie ees} — care to remove enough of the trees to| # 
a mail $1 monthly until $6 is paid. permit the free circulation of air, the PARENTS 
, same result may be obtained by trimming Write. for con ees Gervies ex the Dincation of 
Your Child Regardless of its age, it will be 


the trees up to 8 or 10 feet above the interesting and helpful to you. Fill in and mail 
the International Educational Association, 


ground. This should be done, for when Fa ae 

the air is cut off, the trees defeat the 

purpose for which they were planted, 
L. A. NIVEN. 






























































by the name. 
Substitutes are subterfuges 


Order “TITEHOLD” 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, 5 C ‘ 


Birmieghem Jee ite = New Ort 





Atleste 
Lember, Limes, Comeat, Plaster, Roofag All Building Mareriats 


MONT AMOENA SEMINAR 


A Good Cotaet and a Good Home 
for Young Women. 


The School is Accredited by the State. 


Modern Conveniences. Newly Equipped Labora- 
ory Strong Music Department 


Necessary School Expenses, #200. 


For Catalog and Other Information, Address 
J. H. C. FISHER, MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

















64TH 
YEAR 











ia ,000 White Leghorn Pullets ' 


$i Each. 
Also Pullets, oan and Mature Stock in any 
of our seven breeds. All high quality stock at low 
prices. Exceptional value in our Tries and Breed- 
ing Pens of Select Breeders. Just what you need 

to improve your foundation stoc 

Write for Circular and Price List. 

neeeise Poultry Farm, R-11B, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Member International Baby Chick Association) 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 




















CHNCKS sesitest, sors ce. 


orous, 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PAID Live arrival guaranteed. Our 


Hatcheries EAST AND WEST from which 
to ship. A month's feed FREE. Catalog free. 
Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 


CHICKS DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Fall Chicks Pay Well 
Popular Varieties ... . $14.00 per 100 
Leghorns — 00 per 100 











Vrite for C: 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


Barred Roeks, llc 





White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
ons, lle Aepertee, nar ee large breeds, 10c. 


alog 

MISSOURI POULTRY. ‘FARMS. COLUMBIA, MO. 
—"A GREAT BARGAIN IN DAY-OLD CHICKS’’— 
Now is your time to put out chicks for high priced 
winter broilers, capous, early spring and late summer 
layers. In late summer eggs are at the highest price. 
Rocks and Ay sds, $12; Wyandottes, $13; Leghorns, $11; 
Broilers, 

FROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Troutville, 


Baby Chicks — August- September 





Virginia, 





Ship Wednesdays Per.. 50 100 500 

Brown, White Leghorns $2. 25 $6.00 $10.00 $45 5.00 
Rocks, Reds, Buffs $3.75 $6.50 $12.00 $55.00 
Mixed for Broilers . $23.00 $5.00 $9.50 $45.00 
20,000 Weekly C. A. NORMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed 


16th season Whi te and Brown Leghorns, 100, $10. 
Reds, Ri —, srr cas = conas, 100, $12 Order 
now fron ference: fwo bank 


SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


_.....____ BERKSHIRES 
-—— PROFITABLE—— 


BERKSHIRES 


Are the kind that are bred to far- 
row and raise large litters of vig- 
orous pigs that quickly develop 
into hogs of the highest possible 
quality at the lowest cost. We 
breed that kind from long experi- 
ence in selection, mating and de- 
velopment. 


Let us write you about how to 
start a herd with a small outlay 
of money. All ages at all times. 


PINEHURST FARM, Leonard Tufts, Owner, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 























DUROC-JERSEYS 


- ‘ 
—Thursday, September 20th— 
If you are interested in DUROC- 
JERSEY HOGS, you are interested 
in this date. 

Watch for further announcements. 








North Carolina. 








| Jordan Duroc Farm, McCULLERS, 








CHOICE DUROCS—BOARS, SOWS, GILTS, PIGS 
Champion breeding ‘Scissors Fashion Plate,”* “Orion 
Sensation Jr., and Sensation Leader Jr. 2nd,’ 

heads my herd of big sows. Service Boars, Bred and 
Open Sows and Gilts, Pigs, either sex Special price 


for next 30 days. 
A. C. RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. 


HOLSTEINS 


PRA AA OO 


— Hollins Herd (Accredited) — 


All cows have yearly records A. RB. S. O. testing 
continuously for many years. King Soegie-Ormsby 


breeding. 
JOS. A. TURNER, Manager. 
Department F, Hollins *Cotiege, Virginia 








Farming News and Hints 


How Mr. Ruff Grows Clover 


ever ince we published the photo- 
grapi of Mr. i = Ruff's South 


our cover 


Carolina bur 
\ueust 4, he has been busy answer- 
essive | 
) about the 
asks us to print the 


page 


ing letters fron armer 





readers who wisl more 


crop. He therefore 
following letter giving his experience: 
“Bur clover is an annual legume, much 
like other clovers, one of its best qualities 
being its ability to quickly improve poor 
soil. 

“There is little to do with reference to 
the management after it is once started 
on your land, as it grows through the 
winter months and dies in the early 
spring. If sowed in August, it will furn- 
ish grazing in the fall and winter. When 
not over-grazed it is almost impossible to 
keep it from re-seeding as it volunteers 
again each successive fall until killed by 
winter plowing. The seed may be gath- 
ered in April, May, June or July, depend- 
ing on the variety used and the seasons. 

“We think that the best method is to 
sow it in cotton or corn in August or 
September, broadcasted at the rate of five 
bushels per acre of seed in the bur, or 
mixing with manure two bushels of seed 
to 20 bushels manure dropped by hand 
30 inches apart in clusters. In use of 
both the above methods, we advise lightly 
covering by shallow plowing or cultiva- 
tor. In the spring the clover may be 
plowed under or the seed harvested, and 
the land worked in other crops. In fact, 
clover when it is allowed to reseed, is bet- 
ter following a clean, cultivated crop 
than when not following such crops. 

“We have found that our clover will 
grow on deep, thin, sandy soil, but that 
it does best on heavy, red soils or sandy 
land with clay subsoil. 

“This year we had an acre which we 
tried out in a very wet, sandy field where 
water stood in the water furrows practic- 
ally the entire winter. The clover was 
planted in middles of corn land that was 
bedded up, and although there appeared 
to be very little clover on the land except 
on the ridge, when the land dried out in 
the spring, a perfect carpet of clover cov- 


ered the whole. 

“We never inoculate when using seed 
in the bur, and we naturally prefer early 
Southern bur clover as it is hardier, more 


freezing. 
void high seasons when sowing, pre- 
when ground 
when the 


prolific, and stands more winter 
Wea 
ferring to sow and gather 
We gather the 


absolutely dead. 


is dry. seed 
vine is 

“We sow clover in May, June, July, 
August, September, October and’ Novem- 
ber, but we prefer August and Septem- 
ber. Our experience is that the best place 
to sow is in thoroughly prepared land, 
and in the middles of a clean cultivated 
crop of cotton or corn. 

“Bur clover and Bermuda grass or bur 
clover and red clover combined make ex- 
cellent permanent pastures.” 

Mr. Ruff says he never inoculates when 
using seed in the bur. If being sowed for 
the first time on land where neither it nor 
alfalfa nor sweet clover have been grown 
in recent years, we would advise inocula- 
tion. This inoculation may be given by 
pure cultures or soil taken from a bur 
clover, alfalfa, or sweet clover field. 


A Helpful Change in Boys’ 
Club Work 


Bors’ agricultural club work has had 

a new awakening in the Piedmont 
counties of South Carolina. Not only has 
the enrollment been greatly increased, but 
more efficient and satisfactory work has 
been done. This revival of interest ts the 
result of changing the original plan of 
club work from that of dealing with the 
individual boy, to that of the community 
club, where all of the boys are dealt with 
as an organization, 





These clubs are organized in as many 
communities in the county as the county 
agent is able to give attention to, and 


where interest is sufficient to justify hav- 
i i club. Tl ‘se clubs have is their 
oft s a president, vice-president, and 
secretary, meet monthly at some central 
place in the community, and carry out 


regular programs, These programs con- 
sist of articles read by members, “ex- 
perience talks” by other members, and 


p 
kind of recreation at the 
These programs are prepared by 


a committee 


some gaines or 
close. 
the officers of the club, 
appointed by the officers. 

This plan of conducting club work has 
proved much more satisfactory than the 
old plan, and it enables the county agent 
to utilize the state club agents to better 
advantage, besides reaching a greater 
number of boys. 

For the past two years, a tri-county en- 
campment has been held at Clemson Col- 
lege for the boys from Anderson, Oconee, 
and Pickens counties. This encampment 
has been an outstanding feature of club 
work and has done more to arouse inter- 
est in this work than all of the prizes and 
other inducements formerly offered. In 
1922 there were over 300 boys in attend- 
ance at the encampment, and this year 
nearly 500. 

This encampment is made possible by 
the authorities of Clemson College, who 
allow the use of the college facilities 
without expense to anyone. Each boy is 
required to take two chickens of frying 
size to apply on expenses. 

Suitable programs afe prepared for 
this occasion, consisting of lectures, dem- 
onstrations of pruning, spraying, judging 
livestock, operation of farm machines, 
poultry culling, etc. For recreation, ball 
games, races, hot dog roasts, club songs, 
and swimming parties are arranged for 


suitable times. The boys usually enter 
into all of these activities with enthusi- 
asm, S. M. BYARS, 

County Agent, Anderson County, S. C. 





Likes ‘Old Time”’ Letters, 
Etc. 


| WANT to thank you heartily for the 
improvement of The Progres- 

sive Farmer this year. Most readers, I 
think, like to find in a home paper a little 
beside hardscrabble, nose-to- 
money-getting farming, 
your “Old Times in the 
[ Love Most in the 
long-felt want. 


great 


something 
the-grindstone, 
And I think 

South” and “Things 
Country” filling a 
Most any you meet now can tell 
you something he read in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. He is finding things that 
make him have more love for his coun- 
try and his fellowman. The life is more 
than meat, and we thank you for having 
your contributors give us some thoughts 
that lift us up. GEO. H. BARNES 


are 
fellow 


Coming Livestock Sales 





September 14.—North Carolina State Guern- 
sey sale, Mocksville. Postponed from Au- 
gust 30. 

September 18.—White City Jersey Farm, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

September 21.—E. L. Hampton, Nashville, 
Tenn., Aberdeen-Angus sale. 

September 24.—W. E. Hayes, Lewisburg, 


Tenn., Jersey sale. 

September 25.—J. T. Ring & Sons, Lewis- 
burg, Tenn., Jersey sale. 

October 1-14.—National 
Syracuse, N. Y 

October 20.—Raney Bros., Marion Junction, 
Ala., and C. W. Parkey, Pike Road, Ala., 
Aberdeen-Angus sale at Montgomery in con- 
nection with the Fat Stock Show. 

October 22.—Neel Bros., Thomasville, 
Jersey sale. 

November 8.—North Carolina Jersey Cattle 


Dairy Exposition, 


Ga., 


Club, annual consignment sale, Hickory, N. 
cK. a Ruffner, Raleigh, N. C., sales 


manager, 


Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


October 1-6.—Virginia State Fair, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

October 6-13.—National Dairy Show _ and 
World's Dairy Congress, Syracuse, 

October 15-21.—North Carolina State Fair, 


Raleigh, N. 
October 22-27.—South 
Columbia, S. C 
November 27-December 
Washington, D. C.  Seeretary, 
Orr, Orr’s Mills, N. Y. 
December 1-8.—International Livestock Show, 
Chitago, Ill. 


Carolina State Fair, 


1.—Poultry Show, 
D. Lincoln 


pdr Vis 


Farmers’ Exch 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Or 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts ag a Ww 
Always address THE 5 ee 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas. 
Virginia Edition—100,000 Circulation, Stan 
plainly what edition you wish to use 


PRPRAP PID AAL PAP AARP PADD AA 


LIVESTOCK 








WOON 








“BERKSHIRES ae 
Berkshire Pigs—8 weeks ld "Hollywood 


Farm, Pores Kr ab N. 





1. a 
Berkshires—Big “Tyr re. ives, America, 


National Bank, Rich mond, 
Big Type Prolific 
this month. Leroy Hall, 


James W, ( 
a. 





Berkshire Pigs—Special prj 
Hillsboro, N. ¢ sie 





Large Type Registered Berkshires—20 choice bre 
gilts, August, September farrow. Also pigs; found. 
tion trios. Prices reasonable. Satistaction guarantey, 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. e- 


For Sale—10 good registered Berkshire boars weigh. 
ing from 150 to 170 Ibs.; 25 registered B rk-hire pig 


8 to 10 weeks old; also 16 open gilt 





100 to 300 Ibs. each. Apply Bay Fat ~ . 
haven, Va., W. N. Chamings, Manag 
oni 





CHESTER WHITES 


Boggy Hollow Ranches Purvis Miss. 
for quality Chester Whites. 


DUROC._JERSEYS 


Choice a Beenie head. W. W. Sta. 
man, Moncure, N. 





—_—__.._, 
—H eadquartes 





—., 








Registered Duroc Pigs—A few spring : boars, Pricad 
to sell. Maceo Farms, Church Road, Va. 





Duroe Pigs—8 
Farm, Crouse, N. 
Immune Durocs—sSpring gilts au an 
prices. H. G. Fenderson, Suthe. 


————____. 
Choice Registered weeks old, § 
Indian Creek Duroc CG 
Choice Cholera 
boars, at farmers’ 
land, Virginia. 





—————_. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Choice breeding. Bred sows, gilt 











pigs, all ages. Prices reasonable. J. P. Alexande, 
Fairfield, Virginia. 

wee Sale -11 Duroec-Jersey Pigs 12 weeks old, aver. 
age weight 25 Ibs., $6 each; lot for $62 J. I 
Rouknight, Ballentine, S. C. 

For Sale—One Registered Duroc Boar—17 monty 
old, weight 450. Three purebred sows, 300 to # 
each. All sows bred. Dr. P. W. Olive, Fayetterily 
North Carolina. 

ESSEX 





Won 12 Blue Ribbons—Grand Cham pion Sire aa 
Dam—On Registered Essex—Mal- pigs, 10 weeks of 
$13. J. C, Gatling, Hartsville, S. ¢ 


0.1. C's 


100 Per Cent O. I. 
registered in buyers name. 
South Carolina, 


Big Type O. I. C. Pigs 


ire 





C.—4 months old. $15 ead: 
Cc, Y. McCants, Came 





For Sale From prize-wit- 





ners. Write for prices. Satisfaction  guarautesd 
E. L. Israel, Bedford, Va. 
0. I. C.’s of All Ages—All pigs sired by chenpin 


boars, many by our world champion boar. J. F. Pe 
terson & Son, Bedford, Va, 


POLAND- CHINAS 


Poland-China P igs. 





“Apt ng 8. oe 
MeMahan Bros, & 





Beavers, 








Registered Poland: Chinas. 


vierville, Ten 





Poland-China Boar—2% yet 


pages ae Type 
$5 Carthage, N. ¢ 


old, 5. ¢ Riddle, 
100 Head—} 


From registered big type Western brea 
\ 











ing. Bred gilts, service boars, pigs Pleasaai 
Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
25 Registered Angus Cows and Calves—Herd b 


75 grade cows, in fine condition, Hayfiel d rim 


Maryton, Va. 

















GUERNSEYS pa. 
Registered Guernsey Cow and Heifer Calf. ¢ & 
Foushee, Liberty, N. C, 
—— 
Guernsey Breeders, Notice — A | meeting ad 
sale, Mocksville, N tember Hi 
selected from best her state, Fit 
rs_and catalog, address T. D Brown, Sad 
Mat lager, Salisbury, N. C. _— 
JERSEYS | 
Bulls, Heifers — Register Merit k Accredited 
herd. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, V@ 
RED POLLS 
Sest for the South—Dual Purpose Red Polled Cate 
—Beef, milk. Write us your wants. Oak Grove Sos 
Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 
SHEEP 
Choice Shropshire Rams. Donald Gr een, on, Oaks 
Illinois. 
~ Hampshire Sheep — Bams and Ewes. Sums 
Jonesville, v 
a 
~purebre d Hampshire Sheep — Mature ewe, a 
lambs, ram lambs, Purebred Shorhorn calves, ma 


and females; milking strain. Stocl 5" J 
tion. Prices right. E. S. Kegley, 


TWO OR MORE saEEeS 
jown Sheep 


ytheville, Va 








Purebred Devon 


Sale. H. C. 


Cattle and Sout! 
Hargrove, Canton, N Ta a 
The first check for $100 gets 5 i/.\steitl an 
heifers), 10 weeks old. 26 Beautiful high-grade 





“this fall. 





Jersey heifers, $43, some to freshen 
Hundley, Boydton, Va. 

Shoats and Pigs—By our large, big-boned, pe 
bred Poland-China boars, out of purebred Dum 
Berkshire and 0. I. C. sows. Shoats, 75 to 10 - 
$10 each. Pigs, 8 weeks old, $6 each for 20" 


This first cross between two pure b: - 
profitable porkers. All stock guaranteet 1 
ed. Bedford Stock Farms, Box 171, “Tomeibarg. 


PET STOCK 


etal 
DOGS 


Bird Dogs. Carl Alex’ 








Hounds, 
Mooresville, 


$ 
12 English Bull and Bull Terrier F‘ male Bags 
vite 


+ ar ieee 
m ¢ 





English Bull, Bull Terrier, Airedale Fam 

Exchange * poultry. Grans Poultty 

Lasker, N. se 
__ MISCELLANEOUS 





7 ake 
Canaries Parrots, Gold Fish, M 
naries, Talking Parrots, Gold Pet Se 





Dogs, Etc.—Stamp for reply. Southern 
Winston-Salem, N. C, as 
_____. POULTRY Al AND EGGS _ 
GAMES 





Pit Game Cocks—Best blood. Br 
young. For prices. S. T. Fields, Kit 
JERSEY ad GIANTS _— 


Jersey Black Giant Coc Kerels—$5 is Es o* vs 
Mrs. Opal Richardson, ieate 2, Fredericks) 


LEGHORNS __-+ 
Fine Brown Leghorn Pullets and Cocke res 


Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, N __—_—_ ae 
Leghort, 
7; Tt. 























For Sale—Purebred S. C. Brown 
and Cockerels—From best strains. Mrs. 
Oriental, N, C, 


(Classified ads. continued on nent 
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By J. H. WOOD 


Colds and Roup 















HESE two diseases are quite common 
. ng the young stock of our larger 
farm | cks at this season of the year. 
The first symptom will be a slight run- 
ning at nostrils. Un- 
less this running is 
stopped and correc- 
ted, roup will likely 
follow. Roup is an 





is pushed out. 


Most colds and roup are the result of 


improper care and attention. Damp, 
poorly ventilated houses, or houses in 


which the birds roost in a draft, cause 


much roup. Crowding among young 
stock at night is the greatest cause of 
summer roup. 

Treatment.—Remove and isolate all in- 
fected birds as soon as detected. Correct 
or remove the cause and give the whole 
flock a laxative, using 1 pound of Epsom 
salts to 100 adult birds, or % pound to 
100 friers. Salts can best be administer- 
ed through a wet mash. Permanganate 
of potash should be used in the drinking 
water as a preventive, using enough to 
give the water a reddish color. Feeding 
flowers of sulphur or inoculated sulphur 
in the dry mash tends to keep the birds 
healthy and minimizes chances of colds 
and roup. From 1 to 3 per cent may be 
used during the summer and fall months, 

A treatment for infected individuals 
is to clean nostrils by squeezing all sub- 
stance out and painting with tincture of 
iodine every other day. Either hydrogen 
peroxide or baking soda is very good, 
and may be applied with medicine drop- 
per. 
| In case the mouth is infected, remove 
yellowish, cheesy growths and apply 
tincture of iodine. In case growth is 
too low in the throat to be removed, 
give bird one te aspoonful of kerosene oil, 
Oftentimes a bird wheezes and makes 
Strange noises due to growth in lower 
portion of throat. Kerosene oil will be 
found helpful. 

In Case infection is in or below the 
eye, an operation will be necessary. Op- 
erate from lower side of swelling, and 
remove all hard, cheesy, foreign growth. 
Wash Intecte d area W ith iodine and stuff 
cavity with cotton saturated with iodine. 
Every two days remove and replace sat- 
urated cotton, As soon as growth stops, 
remove cotton and allow sore to heal 

In case a bird has developed real! large 
swellings under one or both eyes, it is 
advisable to kill and burn the specimen. 


Mistakes With. Poultry 


T WAS a cold, rainy day when I learn- 

ed that my little chicks had lice on them. 

t seemed too cold to put grease on the 
mother hens, yet something should be 
done at once. The new louse powder 
was dry and recommended for just this 
purpose. I dusted the hens thoroughly 
and rubbed the powder in as per direc« 
tions, Going out a short time after I 
heard a peculiar gasping noise about the 
chick yard. The baby chicks were smoth- 
ering with louse powder. The _ hens 
should have bec n kept from their babies 
for a short time—until they had lost 
Most of the powder. A. D. M. 

* * * 

A neighbor last weck killed 25 young 
turkeys, that she had carefully raised 
Past the critical stage. by using Paris 
seen on some potatoes that were not 
Worth the price of one grown turkey. It 
Was a very windy day and in dusting the 
Potatoes thy poison was blown on the 
&Tass on the edge of the patch. 

MRS. W. R. H. 





armers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 














AROLIN AS VIRG Sepll- 





Combination rate—all four editions 


EDITION of The Progressive Farmer, covering 


¥y adve sers to use other 


io r r ressive 
rates per word udvertising in the F ARM RS’ EXCHANGE 
DISPLAY advertising in each edition 


Sti ates Covered— is Farmers’ Exchange-| Livestock Display— 


8 cents per word 


‘ i 

@ Ea suai Tenn 8 cents per word 
a.. and Ala . 6 cents per word 
Texas and S. Okla..... con f cents per word 
choneeneeenn anes 26 cents per word 












The Progressive 


$4.00 per inch 
34 00 per inch 
$3.50 per inch 
$3.00 per inch 
$12.50 per inch 





number or amount counts ag a 





word. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








advanced stage of a 
cold and may affect 
the nostrils, eves, or 
throat. Infected 
throat will show 

MR. WOOD yellowish patches of 
canker in roof of mouth, and frequently 
jn the throat. When the eye is infected, 
a swelling develops underneath the eye. 
Swelling may continue until the eyeball 




















PL YMOUTH ROCKS 
Pure iii a Rock Cockerels—$1.5 
1 











‘RHODE ISLAND i_._.™ 
le 
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TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

















coc ker rels and yearling hens 


"CABBAGE™COLLARD-ONION=TOMATO™ 








Peach Trees and Other Trees f 


Sale All the best 


va ties Order now for tall shipment Agents want- 


ed Concord Nursery, Dept. 25 


neord, Ga 





“lovers That Reseed—For cover 


Folder free Lambert, Darlington 


crops, hay, grazing, 
Ala 





Sow Yellow Melilotus and Medic 


and stock Abundant reseeders 
ton, Ala 


Clovers—For land 
Lambert, Darling- 





New Crop Crimson Clover Seed 


clean; 10 cents per Ib. Theodore 
North Carolina 


In chaff, bright, 


Empie, Wilmington, 





New Crop Crimson Clover Seed 
$8.50 per bu according to qua 
Belvidere G 1 





Recleaned, $7.50 to 


iy; larger lots less 
Co Belvidere, Tem 





Crimson Clover—Fancy, new crop 


gE germineton 


Get our wholesale prices and samples be buying 


Councill Seed Company ankl in 


PP 


Va 





s Bur Clover Double ser 





ened and recleaned, 
just as swept up, 4 Crimson clover in chaff, 


ie per th F. O. B. shipping point Robt. S. Link, 


Abbeville, S. ¢ 


OATS | 





Fulgzhum Seed Oats—In new 5-bushel bags, F. O. B, 


Washington, N. ©., 85e bushel. W. 


Landing. - 


Oats ~Get ou 
buying Cou 





Pedigreed Strain A 





e ‘ulghum and Red “Rust 


J. Midyette, Lake 


and samples before 


Fulghum Appl Red Rustproof and Wint r Turf 
Ui Franklin Virg inia 











1 

Proof Seed Oat At $1.20 bu ou are interested in 
purest strains of seed Ma us mur secee ind get 
quality " Georg Carolina Seed Co., Gaffney, 
South ¢ 

Fulg = Seed Oats -New crop, bright, clean: 90¢ 
per nishel i D-hushel ts Virginia Grey Winter 
Turf. $1 per bushe Pedigreed Fulghum, high yield 
ing strair $1.10 (ash with order et us quote you 
on grasses lovers and all seed r “quirements, Buxton 


Whit e Seed Compan Elizabeth City, 


POTATOES 





Lookout) Mountain Potatoes —$1 
Power, Gray Court, 8S. ¢ 


50 per bushel. J. 





RYE 





Abruz zi Rye—Any amount. For 
Sedgefield Farm Greensboro, 









Re 


cill Seed Company, Franklin 


en Rye—C hoic e new crop, high germination ; 
our wholesale prices and samples before buying. Coun- 
a 


price and sample, 
nN. ¢ 


We Have a Limited Amount Pedigreed Strain Abruz- 


vi Seed Rye—At $2.50 bu, Why 


not buy seed of 


enaranteed quality. Mail us your order. Georgia- 
Cc 


Gaffney, 8 


VETCH 


Carolina Seed Co 





Home-grown Winter Veteh Much | better t than . Hairy. 


£20 per 100 Small sat 25e per 
Growers, Woodleaf, Cc. 


; MISCEL -LANEOUS § 





Grow More Legumes.” Walter 


Ib. Woodleaf Seed 


“SEED | 
Sailey, ,, Woodleaf, 

































































~ NURSERY STOCK os 























Abruzzi Rye—Fulg PAUID Oat Write for prices, Olin 
I. Salley, Box PLF mM ( 

Aifaifa, $7 bushel $7; Red clover, 
$1 Grimm alfalfa, § Satisfaction r money 
back Meier Seed Co Dept. PE Salina, Kansas 

Quality Seeds Any variety. elovers, alfalfa vetches 
ye, oats A. F. Ruff, Proprietor, Address Burr Clo 

r Farms, Rock Hill, S. C. Originators Early South 


ern Bur Clover 


Catawba County Abruzzi Rye — $1.75; Southern, 


£1.60. Choicest ghum oats, 90e¢ 
\ Leap's 


Catawba 





b Crimson lover in 


Store, Hickory 





Stoner (Bearded) 
chaff 





mo 





“FARMS I FOR SALE OR RENT 


ee 


NORTH CAROL INA 


wf Sale—Seo A. A. Pa 


$2 


Reaufort N. ¢ 


“uo Rooms eK 




















F i ater and bu m timmbe > miles from 
Gold Hill, Row Cour WwW * Gold Hill Dairy, 
Badin, N. ¢ 
VIRGINIA 
Go ke ! 63 Acre Meck nburg County, near 
improved read, good school, churches, stores Any 
r ] ff Leslie Davis, Chase City, 








sy ove an 
R val " nartehanta, 
For Sale at Bargain—Fine, Ferti 
Near Richmond, Va Princess An 


eniently and beautifully 
ly equipped; $5,000 eash, 
Mrs, Herbert Crom- 
ltimore, Md 


» 425-Acre Farm 


unty, in Beauti- 


ful Princess Ann River Valley; well adapted to alfalfa, 


wheat, corn, and tobacco, Located 


Washington Scan, National 


on R., near 
Highway. ‘Terms 
1 ¢. 


easy See or wr S. S. Barlow, Ferguson, 


OTHER STATES 


“Oakdale”’—Finest Farm in 
900 Acres -$30 acre, with all stor 











utheast t Alabama— 


nd implements 








(15) 829 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ~ 


“Tt Deson ome 1° Automobile I Ruperts $35 week. 
earul rite Franklin Institute, Dept 





lin J 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED» 








PPAR 








Wanite yung tan ‘Married: interes ey in ar nitry 
business. Gastonia Poultry Farm, Gastonia, N 
All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to to 
Accept Government Positions—-$117-$190, traveling or 
Stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
I ilately 
Karn $110 $250 Monthly, Expenses Paid, as Rail- 
way Traffic ! Y Position guaranteed after com- 
of 3 month home study course or money re 
Excellent: opportunitic Write for free Book 
92, Stand Business Training Inst., suffalo, 





Wanted—Position by Single Young Man of 28—As 
manager, overseer, or foreman on large dairy farm in 





the South; a plac W e to get results is the main 

thing No bk e or tobaceo; not afraid of work Best 

of references fre tormer employers William B. 

Santa, il 24 cunnt town Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
AGENTS 





_For Profit, Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious 
Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. E, Concord, Ga. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour--Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amster rdam, N. ¥ 


























Agents Sell Shues Direct to Iaadies—At home or at 
rk. Fast selling line. Liberal pay Splendid op- 
portunity Atply Style-Arch Shoe Company, 
12 Butler Bldg ni ati, Obvic 
Agent—$1.25 Hour Spa are Timi Light 
near home Distribute samples svap, coffe 
tracts spices food) products, laundry p 
things people eat and use daily Write toca 
Samples Dept. 18, Harley Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
SALESMEN 
Fruit Tree Salesmen Profitable, pleasant, steady 


work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job for good workers Write today for 
terms Concord | _Nurseries, Dept 35 & neord, Ga. 


___ MACHINERY 


For Beef ¢ Cattle Would exchange 2-ton motor truck 
in good condition, valued at $600. J. W. MeLeod, 
Rowland, N. ¢ 





Complete Threshing and Baling Ourti Internation: 1 
1 


Harvester, Sterling 1916 jresher ies) Engine and 
Pres $ All mounted, uscd about a aS. At less than 
half value. Db. CC. Whitted, 206 South Sixth St, 
Wilmington, N. ¢ 

Liquidating ” Sale” 4 Model W Cletrac§ tractors, 


$500. 6 No, 273 Oliver 3 mould be rd plows. 7 Oliver 
1-43 3 dise plows, $65 each. 6 Oliver 9%-foot Culti- 
packers, $50 each. 3 New trucks, All new implements, 
Hooper Motor Company, Selma, Ala 


Purd m (Steel) Vine Cutter—W nderful time and 
Jabor saver. Cuts sweet potato vines clean off beds 
While digging potatoes Fastens to any plew, Ex 
tremely simple Equals 5 men All dealers, or direct, 
$7.50, charges prepaid. A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, 


Georgia 





Corn Harvester Cuts and piles on barvester or 
windrows. Man and horse cués and shocks equal corn 


binder. Sold in every state. Only $25 with fodder- 
tying attachment. Testimonials and catalog free, show 
ing pieture of harvester. Process Harvester Co., 


Salina, Kansas 
- INCUBATORS— BROODERS 


Cyphers 240-Exvg Tne ema Good as new, $35, Year- 
old SS. ¢ White Leghorn hens, $1.30 each. Mrs. 
Porter Haskins, Alberta, Va 


MISCELLANEOUS | 








nen ann 
Allow Your Advertisement a C hance to Make qood’” 
Run it consecutively and get better results 
Genuine 1 Ss Army Riding Bridles Double bit, 
double rein, real russet cow hide Ie has (brand new), 
£700 Also the same in used, but in perfect eondi- 
Lior $1.80 Will ship ¢ Oo. D. «xpress and allow 
examination or ship parcel post W W. Williams, 
Quitman, Georgia 
BAGS 
Rags Wanted—Bright, sound, second-hand burlap 
and cotton bags wanted in lots of 500 r more De-~ 
scribe and wr.te for prices Southern Bag Corp., 
Richmond, Virginia 
~ BEES — 


italian Queens—$1 each; 6 for $5.50. Protheroe, 
Rusthurg Va 
CALCIUM ARSENATE _ 


Caleium Arsenate—-In 100-T. drums, 18 cents Th 








Gaffney Prompt hipment Subject stocks unsold. 
a Seed Gaffney, S.C 
CREAM 
Wanted—-Y r Shi of Sour Cream—Highest 
irket price 1 ff rfat Immediate returns. 
('atawha ¢ ‘ Hickory, N 
FLOUR 


Wholesale Flo ir—From mill to farmet Rockmart 
Wholesale Gr ry Company, Rockr 1, Georgia. 


KODAK F INISHING 


4 developed, 5 cents; packs, 10 cents; 
eacl Mrs. E. M. Bryant, Rockford, 








ie by Mail—— Films developed free. 
Ww W. White, Drawer 1112, Bir 








_OFFICE SUPPLIES 


“Office Supplies’’ Fi ling cabinets, blank books, 
desks, chairs. cinta and supplies, James E. Thiem, 
Raleigh, N. ¢., Bell Phone 135 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





Girls, Women-——-Learn Gown Draping-Making £30 
Week Learn while earning Fascinating Sewing ex- 
perience unnecessary Sample lessons free Write im- 


meciat ly. Franklin Institute, Dept. B-540, Roches- 
OYSTER SHELLS 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 ts., $1. 
Oakshore Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, 8S M 





Terms to by Ala 

Pecan Scientifically devel 
oped by wi Especially well adapt- 
ed for stock farm Will sell at price that gives buyer 
gould money's worth Harlan Farms Nursery Pecan 
Specialists, Lockhart, Ala 











You want to rent a farm. 
You want a farm position. 


You need farm help. 


You have something to sell. 
You need to buy something. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


‘ 














The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. j 











PATENTS 
Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linian), Regist ered Patent Lawyer 382 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. © Honorable Methods 


POULTRY FEED 


Serap—$3.25 100 Ibs. Robert E. Smith, 





~ PRINTING 


56 Envelopes $1.10 00, $1.75, postpaid Womble 
Press, Rear Creek, N. ¢ 





SYRUP 
7 Ribbon Cane Syrup—Six l-gallon cans, $4. Ralph 








Griffi Deonglas, Ga 
TOBACCO 
Leaf Evira good. Prepaid: ~ Chewing, 





t > 
Tbs., ¢ 10. ¢ 0 moking, 10 Ibs., $2. Jno. W 
Jones Greenfield, Tens 

Six “Acres of Fine Bright Tobaceo—Conveniences for 


curing and storing. Going in ether business. Sterling 
Gallion, Drewry’s Bluff, Va. 














AVERY Duc araw 


-o- 


J , F ; P be) ~e \ Py “ 
; ’ i ¥ SHE HAD THE PR‘ 
~ 7 . /// 


N-NATURAL HISTORY 


' 


Vy 


3 
' ‘ eh 


a | 
WANTED IT TO GC 


xtant im- 


arly ntur A better disc harrow 
best customers because y alwave he Avery Volcano. And in additior for 10 real reasons 
give perfect satisfaction and always are many advantage » be had only 2 Spring pressure adjus 
. a ‘ . : a . 4 ‘ mer a ~ 
bring more 1yers. tr ike the n the very icano. ntil u gang COMPENSATIO* 
Avery Volcano b ise they find it ve *n and tried it you cann 2 aaeh ye.» di 
- : ‘ : eee spool construction 
easy toride, easy to handle, and that ssibly realize what an immense 3 Extrahea 
it does more and better work and improvement it is in Dis f @Even pen 
does it more easily. There are 10 design. Call on any Avery dealer or nSYSS groun 
Tol , hf, "3 sitive lubr 
Real Reasons for Avery Volcano v1 nearest branch for full in- bottor : 
leadership. Read them in the list on rmation. ings. O BE EXACT 
6 Full-floating flexible 
There is a full line of Avery walking, riding —— 
7 No twisting strain on 


and tractor plows, tillage implements and 
Champion harvesting and hay machines a 
8 Minimum running feic- ro 
tion. ~__B 


B.F.AVERY & SONS (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. g.5.., to ride 


Se : 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 10 Easy to handle SEEKING BETTER PASTURI 


* VOLCANO 
AVE RY Disc Harrows “ts 


a 

















The Little Giant Bean Harvester | | SQ vue Cabs, OF CasH 
PRICE Harvests the beans right from th hat ' . Sncee way 16 ue diet hee 


$135 after they it thoroughly matured 
This is the best method of saving i ans, 
F.0.B. Factory 100 per cent germination assured 


THE LITTLE GIANT will save 20 


muushels per hour. Main axle, caged 

er | in Body ily adjusted 
to suit ridged ¢ vel cultivation. Two : . 
S00-pound mules hand]! th ease GETTING IT OVER 


Write for testimonial ||| Holds to Its 


Vlanufa tured by 


LaGrange, N. C. Work 











Correct angle of the strong, 
eandeen, ieoemadand ators: HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
weigl f the driver on the seat 
WHITMAN HAY PRESSES we teea. aan tes et oe —By J.P. Alley — 
One-h vo-horse and pow { eS the team combine to give un (Copyright 192 y The Bell Syndicat 


built i Southern fact t Sout! . 
; as es pet Reta Scene. Ot usual penetration to the 


Che apest. i today for free catalog and John Deere Pony Dise c Ts A HEAP MO’ BE ETTUH 
Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. poe neon ore ie T’ BE & PO’ BOY FIGHTIN’ 


No. 2 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. plow € int. for 


planters of the ott pal elt Yo’ WAY UP DAN 


My Engine Will Do the beet e: ma — ices cutting sam RICK BOY EASIN 


WAY DOWN! 
































Write now for facts about this wan ler eng jine. Same engine gives 1/4 to6 


H.P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free fror a vibration. _ 
enrenes 5098 *horage. Easy tarti ing—no crankix 1g Pumps, saws, et 





grinds and does all chores. I ienty of power for every purpose 


Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer G 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for ye dd 
3 _ details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. - Low: eS ise can be made to cut eight, 
A 4.4 Edwards Motor Co., 148 Main St., Springfield, Ohio & : : — t hiftir c. LU nding 
Double dive curs oht ches per disc; 
can i r le-dis c by using 
third beam att ichm 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS _ S22, this plow at your John Deer 


aier 3s. 


Guaranteed ee 7 A APE Peoarasste Pater adocttisements FREE FOLDER. Write today for 
. & lf; uy y-Pm horas < a Ree Pe ) your copy Address John Deere 

Reliable NE hok £2 ELE WoG 16 sere 4 Moline, [Illinois Ask for Folder 
(if you mention fie sul VS 1 Waverts micne 4 ine CD-635 


The Progressiva Farmer) 





























QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS) 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


putes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does || Always say, “I saw your advertise- le 
. , We te . % —de 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- ment in The Progresstve Farmer” when 


sonally investigate lane ds before pur chasing. you write one of our advertisers. Then] mo, you dresses ‘em 
we guarantee you a square deal. dey ain't de mo’ dey look | 


what 


up 7 . 4 
Joy ish 

















